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CHAPTER I. 



And afte^ him eame next tho chill Decemher, 
Yet he, through m^rxj feasting which he made, 

Andd^at bonfires^ did not the cold remember. 
His Saviour's Urth Ids mind so much did glad. 

SrENfim's Faerie Queen. 



LLiTfrttLLEK Pabk, OF, ad its ancient I'e- 
tainerB loved to call it, Plas Llewellen, was 
a fine^ ancestral place. The entrance to the 
park was by a maasive iron gateway, sup- 
ported l^ huge, stone pillars, upon each of 
which, a g^im lioti had reposed for cen- 
turies. 

TOL. I. B 
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The lodge was a grey, ivy-covered house, 
of good dimepsions, that looked as aged as 
the fierce guardians that watched over it. 
There was a drive of a couple of miles to 
the house, which wound through as lovely a 
country as the eye could desire to look at. 
Mountain and valley, wood and water, 
diversified the scene. Here oaks, under 
which the Druids probably performed their 
mysterious ceremonies, formed gloomy 
avenues, that scarcely admitted even a ray 
of light from the sun overhead ; there, 
many-coloured mountains stood, and bared 
their giant bodies to his hottest beams. 
Anon, through the richest of park-land, 
flowed a river, that sometimes kept a 
peaceful course, at others, rushed brawling 
over rough stones. Farther on, through 
almost impenetrable trees and brushwood, 
trickled the little streamlet, making its 
pleasant music, and leading the same quiet 
life, " for ever and for ever." Again the 
character of the scene changed, and the 
road wound through rocks, which were 
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snrroanded by woods of pine, larcb, and 
the mouDtain asb, and covered with the 
moss and ivy that bad clung to them for 
ages. Emerging ^rom the rocks, a moun* 
tain flanked one side of the way, and a row 
of oak and pine the other, beneath which 
was a deep ravine, where an untameable 
waterfall bounded and roared, and sent its 
foaming, fretting, passionate waters . head- 
long down the rocks, and over the huge 
stones, and roots of trees, that seemed to 
urge rather than impede its course. About 
a quarter of a mile from the house, the 
landscape became softer; and bright, green, 
undulating plains and slopes, diversified by 
groups of trees, surrounded the mansion. 

The entrance to Flas Llewellen was a 
large court, round which the house was 
built, forming three sides of a square* The 
arched doorway was ornamented with ar- 
morial bearings; and various architectural 
decorations surrounded the long lines of 
windows, and smaller entrances that flanked 

it. The building was of the dark grey 

B 2 
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stone, called Welsh marble, and might hare 
given an impression of gloom, had it not 
been surrounded by most cheerful scenery. 
The entrance hall was au immense, old 
fashioned room, filled with ancient armour, and 
spoils taken in war and the chase, collected 
by the Llewellens from time immemorial. 
The fiioor was of polished oak, and the fire- 
place, or huge hearth, large enough, one 
would think, to give warmth to the whole 
parish — the inhabitants of which the hall 
might easily have held. Hence you 
entered the dining, or more properly, ban- 
queting room, which occupied nearly the 
whole length of one side of the house^ This 
was filled from fi.oor to ceiling with family 
portraits, grimly looking from their carved 
and gilded frames ; and its furniture con- 
sisted of oak tables, side-boards and chairs, 
black with age and use. JFrom the windows, 
a long line of blue mountains was visible, 
forming a magnificent background to 
the wooded park-land that stretched to- 
wards them. The saloon and library filled 
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another side of this fine old place. The 
former was hung with tapestry, which none 
of the successive owners of the mansion 
had chosen to remove, and which was in 
excellent preservation. Here ancient and 
modem taste competed, and carved oak 
and rosewood, old china and new orna- 
ments, dwelt in juxta*position. The library 
was full of books of all kinds, some good 
and some bad ; collected, rather because it 
was necessary that a library should con* 
tain books, than because the Llewellens 
had been men of literature. It was a snug 
room, warm and comfortable in winter, that 
had doubtless been the scene of many a 
love-tale, and domestic history. These 
apartments looked out upon a garden, laid 
out with most perfect taste, and ending 
to the right, in shrubberies, that, in their 
turn, wandered into woods of all varieties, 
of trees. At the bottom of the garden 
the river ran, widened at that place into a 
lake, upon which stately swans, and wild 
ducks, passed a happy existence. Beyond. 
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it the deer were te be seen, sometimes 
basking in the sunshine in the open green- 
sward ; at others boundiB|^ up the slope, 
or taking refuge amongst the trees. On 
a bill to the left, an old, ruined oastle, sur- 
rounded by a dark wood, looked gkomilj 
down upon the neighbour, built, probably, 
to replace it ; and told of war and deraa* 
tation. The third side of the mansion was 
occupied chiefly by the domestics, and was 
sheltered on the outer part, from the east 
wind, by a dense wood, that stretched far 
and wide, and covered several miles of 
ground. Of course, in this large house,^ 
there were numerous apartments, that it 
would be tedious to describe, filling up 
the ground floor. A billiard-room, a second 
drawing-room, and a business-room for the 
master; all on a scale of corresponding 
magnificence. The second floor was 
variously apportioned. The west wing 
contained a suite of state apartments, com- 
municating with one another, in which 
royalty had often reposed ; some of these 
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were tapestried : all were furnished with the 
richest of velvets and damasks of di£ferent 
dates. In the south wing were the rooms 
occupied by the family, and such guests as 
came and went when they liked ; more 
properly called, friends. Here, too, was 
the most charming of boudoirs, full of 
beautiful miniatures, and water-colour 
drawings, and rare ornaments, and still 
rarer books by the best authors: not to 
mention children's toys, and embroidery 
frames, and writing materials, and all 
other accompaniments of the *' luxurious 
ease," which a woman of taste and refine- 
ment knows how to gather round her. 
From the windows you seemed to see 
the wholie prospect of wood, water, 
mountains, rocks, and glades, that I have 
endeavoured to describe, as we came from 
the lodge to the house. In such a room — 
so bright, so cheerful, so luxurious — it 
would seem impossible to spend an un- 
happy moment. Wandering through such 
a domain, a stranger would ask, -* What 
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dm be waatiiig here to make life perfect 
bills? What is there not at Pks UeweUen ? 
The true answer to this question would be 
a sad one. ' Alas! there is no mfwey to 
keep it up/ 

Yet^ nobodj would have supposed this, 
who saw the profuse hospitality of its 
owner, and the number of domestics, and 
grej-headed retainers, supported at his 
cost* None who knew his princely gene- 
rosity^couldhaTeimaginedthathewantedany 
addition to his prosperity. Yet so it was ; 
and the family that had been for centuries 
amongst the most respectable in Wale^ 
was fast merging to decay. 3till| if Sir 
Howel Llewellen koew this, he scarcely 
gave it a thought^ but, with mistaken good* 
nature, contioued to entertain half the 
county at his table — to support scores of 
idle dependents — to keep a capital pack of 
hounds and half a dozen hunters^^nd to 
live at the rate o£ twenty thousand a year, 
when his mortgaged property, and heavy 
debts left him, comparatively, nothing. 



Still be was one of the most wariA- 
hetrted and generous men in the world. 
Every body liked him, and, unforti^iately, 
he liked every body. But he wanted pru-. 
dence, judgment, and common:sense ; nay, 
more, he wanted religion and justice — 
justice to his family and himself, and 
stability of purpose to execute it, by re- 
trenching his expenses, and paying off the. 
debts and mortgages that had accumulated 
upon the estate, even before be succeeded 
to it, and to which he had considerably 

added* 

He had been educated in that school of 
extravagance, the army. As an agreeable 
and handsome guardsman, his society bad 
been sought in the gay scenes of the 
metropolis ; and as an only son, and heir 
to a large property, he had been a mark 
for the arrows of most of the manceuvring 
mothers and anxious daughters he met 
with. But he disappointed them all, by 
marrying the orphan daughter of a clergy* 
man — a friendless, pensionless girl; poor 

B 5, 
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in what the world calls wealthy but rich in 
every thing that makes a woman's most 
precious dowry — virtuei good sense, talents^ 
and beauty. 

His father, an easy man, and thoughtless 
as himself, readily forgave him this juvenile 
indiscretion ; took his young wife to his 
home and heart, and loved her as a 
daughter. But his only sister, a proud 
and haughty lady, who had married an 
English nobleman, never overlooked this 
grafting, as she called it, of a plebeian 
sprig into their old patrician stock, 
and cordially hated her beautiful sist^r-in- 
low. 

The old Sir Howel died when his son was 
about three and twenty, leaving him in full 
possession of Plas Llewellen, its fine park, 
and extensive manor ; but the whole pro- 
perty, as was said before, greatly involved. 
No one but the steward knew to what an 
extent it had been mortgaged by its suc- 
cessive inheritors ; and he, having his own 
game to play, did not tax his feelings too 
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heavily by the painful duty of opening the 
eyes of his employer to his actual con- 
dition. 

At the period when this tale commences, 
Sir Howel Llewellen had been married 
eight years, and they were years of unin- 
tei^upted happiness. He continued to love 
his wife with devoted affection, and to look 
upon her fine qualities with respect and 
admiration. They had had four children, 
three girls and a boy, the latter of whom 
had died in infancy. The second, the little 
merry Clare, had been adopted by her 
aunt. Lady Somerville, who was a widow 
with a large fortune. It was Sir Howel 
Llewellen^s wish to conciliate his sister, 
and wh€n, as godmother to his little girl, 
she expressed a wish to educate and pro- 
vide for her, he considered the offer as too 
advantageous to be refused ; and over- 
ruling his wife's arguments, consigned Clare 
wholly to her aunt's protection, at the age 
of three years. It was not without a bard 
struggle and many tears that Lady Llewel- 
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len parted from her child, but her husband 
was resolute, and for the first time opposed 
her wishes. 

Her reluctance to give up her child, did 
not lessen the breach between her and her 
sister-in-law, who, though apparently 
cordial, and even affectionate in her man* 
ners towards her, had never, at heart, for* 
given her for marrying her brother. 
There was, perhaps, another reason for her 
aversion. They were both young, and 
both admired ; but the unassuming dignity 
and sweetness of Lady Llewellen gained 
her something more than mere admiration, 
and Lady Somerville was not slow to per- 
ceive this. Let those who understand the 
secret workings of female jealousy, say why 
Lady Somerville, a proud and selfish woman, 
did not love her gentle and beautiful rela- 
tive. 

The new year was about to dawn, and 
Plas Llewellen echoed with the sounds of joy 
and merriment. Not a heart that was not 
warmed by the munificence of its master 
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and mistress ; not a servant or peasant who 
did not share in their bounty. Christinas 
eve and Christmas day had been, formerly, 
periods of high festivity, but Lady Llewel- 
len had worked a salutary change here. 
She thought that the anniversary of the 
glorious day upon which the work of sal- 
vation began, should be celebrated, by a 
quiet spirit of thanksgiving, and not by a 
roystering gaiety ; and that the eve of 
that day should be observed as the eve of a 
high religious festival, and, accordingly, un- 
disturbed by such worldly uproar as might 
withdraw the mind from the contemplation 
of the marvellous scheme of the redemption 
of fallen man. New yearns day and new 
year s eve were therefore devoted to mirth ; 
though an ox was killed and distributed, 
together with warm clothing, to the poor 
at Christmas, that they might have their 
hot roast beef and plum pudding in their 
own cottages on Christmas day. 

On new year's eve, then, all was life and 
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enjoyment, as usaal, at Plas Llewellen. 
There was a large partj in the bouse, 
amongst whom were Ladj Somerville 
and the little Clare. To these were 
added several of the neighbours, and 
their children, who were invited to din- 
ner, or to a participation in the even- 
ing's festivities. The dining-room was a 
blaze of light, and the old family pictures 
seemed starting outof their frainesinto being. 
Gay and brilliant did they look, and the 
Llewellens of the first and second genera- 
tion might have been coming to banquet 
with their very remote descendents, to 
judge from the air of life they wore under 
the influence of candelabras and wax 
lights. As it was, they smiled and smirked 
upon their relatives with every appearance 
of good-humoured approval of their New 
Tear's gathering. 

The actual living and ^breathing people 
who were seated round the large oak dining- 
table, were quite uproarious. Amongst 
them were some five or six country gentle- 
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men, who had never been far from their 
horses and hounds, and who certainly ex- 
erted themselves to make merrj, or rather 
who made merry without any exertion. In 
spite of the stare of would-be refinement 
oi some of the party, and particularly of 
Lady ^Somerville, this heart-gaiety circur 
lated, and infected even the more civilised^ 
until the lofty room rdng with laughter, 
and the six country gentlemen declared 
themselves quite 'done up.' Poor Lady 
Somerville was seen to press her hand upon 
her temples, and to elevate her eyebrows, 
when she met the eye of her friend. Lord 
Sensitive ; and to whisper to Miss Gren ville, 
an English connection who sat next to 
her: 

'^ I wonder Lady Llewellen allows these 
riotous parties ; but one cannot expect — *^ 
and here she stopped short, with a 
voluminous look. 

Miss Grenville could have replied, that 
she had never felt so merry, or laughed so 
heartily before; but she feared to venture 
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thus far, for Lady Somerville was a leader of 
ton^ and her word was law. 

As to David, the harper, he might as 
well have relinquished the strings he 
was toaching^ for the ears their sounds were 
intended for, were deaf to them. He sat 
in the entrance hall, as was the custom in 
ancient times — a custom Sir Howel still 
liked to keep up-^and played beautiful,. 
Welsh melodies, with execution and feeling.. 
Dreaming over the airs he loved, he re- 
marked not the inattention of those who 
generally listened to him with delight, and 
continued to play, some might have sup- 
posed mechanically ; but in truth, with his 
whole soul in his harp. Did he call forth 
one of his country's many martial airs; his. 
breast dilated and heaved, and his eye jshot 
fire; whilst those of a more melancholy 
kind produced a subdued expression of. 
countenance, almost approaching to sad- 
ness. 

He was engaged in one of those wild 
melodies so peculiarly adapted to the Welsh 



Iwp, i^to which be was throwing all the 
fire of bis native enthusiasm, when he was 
aroused from his musical aberrations by a 
slight touch on bis shoulder. He tonied 
round, and his oountenance brightened into 
a smile, as his eye rested on a &iry figure 
standing on tip-toe behind him* A lovely 
obild, the eldest daught^ of the house, 
crept to bis side, and resting her hand upon 
his knee, whispered to him to play her 
^^ Nos Galan/' She looked up into his face, 
tbpughtfully, whilst her golden curls fell 
back upon h^r ueck, and revealed a counter 
nance remarkable for its pale gentleness. He 
played the air she diesired, and she beat 
time softly with her little foot as he did so, 
whilst the variation of her expressive fiuse 
told how dearly idle loved music. 

^^ I think I could play that tune now/' 
she said, when the harper ceased, 

** Try it, dear,'* was the reply, and David 
lifted her gently on his knee. 

^' T am afraid they will hear me/' said the 
the child, but a shout of laughter from the 
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dining-room proved that her fear was un- 
called for. 

She leaned her head against the harp, and 
encircled it with her arms. With a soft, 
clear toueb| she ran her fingers across the 
instrument, producing a simple prelude, 
and then began the air she had just heard. 
She got through the first part of it, but ap- 
peared perplexed, when in a bar of the 
second, she found that her little hand could 
not manage a chord, that added greatly to 
the harmony of the whole. She paused 
and sang, with a sweet voice, the air she 
had failed to play ; then turning again to 
the harp, she accomplished it perfectly, 
whilst a flush of satisfaction spread over 
her beautiful face. The harper listened to 
her with delight, and when she ceased, 
asked her to play him one more tune, which 
she did, with a simplicity of note, and an 
exquisite delicacy and feeling, singular in 
one so young. Her music was, however, 
interrupted by the entrance of a boy of 
about twelve years old, who came trium- 
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phsDtlj sliding down the poliahed oak Soot, 
and almost overturniQg the harp in his 
progress. 

"Oh, oh I here you are then," he cried, 
" This is how you steal away from us to 
your harp, instead of waiting to finish yonr 
game of play. We have been looking for 
you every where, and here comes Miriam 
■with a scolding ready prepared for Miss 
Gwenthlean." 

Here a prim nurse appeared, carrying 
the youngest child in her arms, and fol- 
lowed by Clare, and a troop of other 
children. 

" There now," began the abigaij, on 
perceiving Gwenthlean — for such was the 
old Welsh name Sir Howel had given his 
eldest daughter — " there now, dear me, 
Miss Llewellen, what's the use of putting 
you on nice, clean, stiff, muslin frocks, if 
yon go to crumple them directly. Really 
Darid, j/ou ought to know better. There 
ibe was, a minute ago, as neat as a new 
pin; and now, I declare, her frock and her 
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bair ain't fit to be seen. 'Ti$ enough to 
provoke a saint.*^ 

Gwenthlean slipped off the harper's knee, 
and running to her nurse, begged her not 
to be angrj, for she could smooth herself 
quite neat again directly. 

It would have been impossible to be angry 
with the gentle creature, whose appealing 
look instantly reached Miriam's heart. Her 
ire turned however upon David, who she re- 
quested, for the future, ^' not to take the 
young ladies upon his knee to play, and 
such nonsense, when they were dressed for 
company." 

''The dessert's on the table I the dessert's 
on the table," exclaimed ^Clare, clapping 
hex bands, and dancing about for glee. 
^< Come, Gwen dear, never mind your frock," 
and the laughing, black-eyed darling, 
threw her arms about her sister's neck, and 
kissed her lovingly. Then, as if suddenly 
recollecting herself, she stood erect^ looked 
very demure, smoothed ker hair,, worked 
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frock and satin pettkost, and asked 
whether she was ^* qaite tid j now/^ 

The bojy who had first brokra in upon 
Gwenthlean and David, adranced, and with 
mock gttvitj offered Gwenthlean his atm; 
but the timid child shrank behind her 
nurse. He then turned to Glare, who with 
a curtsey that might hare done honour to a 
duchess, accepted the profTered arm, and 
with the prettiest beauty airs ioM^ginable, 
strutted off to the dining-room, followed by 
the rest of the jureniles. 

The children were soon overwhelmed 
with flattery and fruit ; and Clare ran 
from guest to guest, and swallowed both 
with great nonchalance, as a ibod to which 
she was well accustomed ; whilst Gwentln 
lean seated herself quietly by her mother's 
side, hoping to escape observatbn. This 
was not so easy, since several of the com- 
pany soon asked her to sing. Gwenthlean's 
voice had long been the pride of her 
fa&er, and the admiration of his friends* 
She bad sung as soon as sl^e spoke, and 
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knew correctly the airs of songs, long be- 
fore she could pronounce their words. It 
was the poor child's greatest punishment to 
be asked to sing ; but she always did her 
best when asked, and now, called to her 
father, and seated on his knee, inquired, 
timidly, what she should sing. 

** Let us have ^ Home sweet home,' 
dear,'' said her father, '' nothing could be 
more appcopriate." 

The child sang the simple old ballad 
very sweetly, and her gentle voice, or the 
words, brought tears to her mother's eyes, 
who felt unaccountably depressed. The 
guests were charmed, and asked for several 
other songs, which Gwenthlean sang with 
equal expression and taste, wonderful in so 
young a child. As soon as she was allowed 
a short respite, she slipped oflf her father's 
knee, and again crept timidly to her 
mother. 

When the gentlemen left the dinner- 
table after settling a grand hunt for the 
morrow, the whole party, children in- 
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dinded, adjourned to the entrance hall. 
Here were assembled all the respectable 
tenants, their wives and daughters. A 
large pile of ashen faggots was heaped up 
in the huge old chimney, and the dry wood 
cracked and blazed, and sent up myriads of 
sparks, called by the delighted children 
" guineas ;'' whilst the bright flames spread 
warmth and cheerfulness around, illumin- 
ing the ivy and holly, and making the 
white, waxy berries of the ^^ mistletoe 
bough," shine amidst their green leaves. 

What a scraping of fiddles and tuning 
of harps began, when the ladies and gentle- 
men made their appearance! And how 
primly the comely Welsh women sat round 
the room, whilst the "gentry" selected 
their partners from amongst them I But 
the fiddles and the harps were tuned, and 
the long country dance formed; David 
struck his best chord. Sir Howel clapped 
his hands, and the dance began. *^ Hands 
four round and back again," by Sir Howel 
Llew^Uen and a portly Webh dame, and 
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Lsdy Uewellmand a respectable ffiriMr. 
'^ Down tb« middle, up again, and pons- 
sette/' danced to perfection. Not m well 
tbe next couple ; for mj Lord Sensitite 
could not get out of his exquisite dance- 
walk-glide, and his round-faced partner 
wished him farther, in spite of his being a 
^^ live Lord/' Bett^ the next conpl^ and 
the next, and the next ; for three of the 
countrj gentlemen whirled about three 
country damsels with all their hearts. As 
to the next couple, they were the soul of 
the dance. Such a red*faced boy with 
little Glare for a partner! and bow she 
puUdd kirn round when he seemed afraid t 
and how she held up her worked frock, 
pointed her little toes, and showed off her 
satin shoes and laced trousers ! Oh ! she 
was the admiration of every one. Lady 
Somerville did not like the exhibition, how- 
ever, but complaining of nervous head^ 
aebe, retired, to the inexpressible satisfac- 
tion of the six country gentlemeai. Then 
came GwentUean and an elderly farmer, wbo^ 
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uplifted his dear young lady until her feet 
could not touch the ground, and her auburn 
curls strayed about in all directions. The 
young boy, already mentioned, had seized 
upon Miriam, and was paying her off old 
scores, by making her move faster than she 
had ever moved before. The rest of tiie 
party were suitably paired, and there 
never was a longer or grander country-dance 
at Plas Llewellen. 

And how they kept it up ! ^' Hands 
across, down the middle, up again and 
poussette," was danced down twice ; and, 
then they changed it to " bands all round, 
down the middle, up again, and no pous- 
sette ;" until, one after another, the ladies 
of the party dropped off. But that was 
of no consequence, since some one was sure 
to start up to supply the vacant place. 

One of two women who were dancing 
together, would be glad to exchange a 
female for a male partner— or an unfor- 
tunate kitchen-maid who had been over- 

VOL. I. 
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looked before would come forward ; — in 
short, there was no lack of recruits. 

At last Sir Howel, finding himself for 
the sixth time at the top, decided upon 
coming to a conclusion, to the no small 
mortification of Clare. When he and his 
friends left the party to amuse themselves 
until supper-time, it was astonishing to 
see how Welsh ale braced them up to fur- 
ther exertions. I do not know whether 
this beverage was also the cause of certain 
strange doings under the mistletoe, but un- 
questionably many a bashful youth was 
inspired to drag his partner thither, and to 
impress his lips upon her flushed face with 
truly Pickwickian ardour. 

Twelve o'clock struck, and supper was 
proclaimed. The party gathered round the 
long servant's-hall table ; and, grace being 
said, down they crowded at a board 
groaning with creature comforts. After 
plenty of time allowed for unrestrained 
repletion, the company from the drawing- 
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room made their appearance. Even little 
Clare^ ivho had been fast asleep on a sofa 
during the last hour or two, was here as 
brisk as ever. 

As Sir Howel and Lady Llewellen entered, 
all started up simultaneously from their 
seats, and greeted them with a deafening 
cheer. ** Long life and prosperity to Sir 
Howel," crowned their bowls in an instant, 
and '^ hurrahs '' resounded through the 
old kitchen, and out far and wide into the 
domain, where the oaks that had rejoiced 
over so many generations of the Llewellens, 
listened in grim horror. 

The healths of Lady Llewellen and the 
children were successively given, and drunk 
with rapture. This struck a chord too 
much for Lady Llewellen's melancholy, and 
overpowered her. Sir Howel himself was 
more than touched, and he could scarcely 
command his voice as he thanked his friends 
for their kind feeling towards him. His 
brief words were received, however, with 
tears of delight : the health of the King 

c 2 
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restored their gaietj, and Lady Llewellen, 
now somewhat recovered, rose and retired. 
Sir Howel and his friends soon left the 
party, who separated at their leisure, and 
this New Year's Eve at Flas Llewellen was 
never forgotten by any one who was there. 
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CHAPTER IL 



** Qoie io the hounds the hunter came 
To cheer them on the yanished game. 
But stumhling in the rugged dell. 
The gallant horse exhausted fell.** 

SOOTT. 



I WILL not attempt a minute account of a 
New Tear's Day at Plas Llewellen, having 
lingered so long amongst the festivities of 
its eve. Suffice it to say, that as soon as 
Sir Howel and his friends had set off from 
the house, to join the hunt, Lady Llew- 
ellen's charities began. The poor were 
clothed and fed, and to Gwenthlean and 
Clare's great satisfaction, the school children 
were examined, and rewards were distri^ 
buted to the most deserving; after which. 
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they were regaled with roast beef and plam- 
pudding. The servants' hall was again in 
use, and fifty or sixty boys and girls, the 
latter in their dark woollen frocks and 
striped pinafores, walked two and two into 
it, and seated themselves at the table. 
Lady Llewellen at the top, and the school- 
mistress at the bottom, carved vigorously ; 
whilst the visitors, aided by Gwenthlean 
and Clare, walked to and fro with plates- 
full of smoking meat and potatoes, to the 
delight of the voracious urchins there as- 
sembled. It would have done your hearts 
good to have seen the huge pieces of beef 
that disappeared within the mouths of the 
hungry school children, as plate after plate 
was placed before them I How often the 
mistress was obliged to remind them of 
their manners, when she spied them using 
those " fingers made before forks,^" in most 
ungenteel eagerness ; and how astonished 
the polished little Clare looked, as she saw 
the knives poked far down their juvenile 
throats, to the evident danger of wounding 
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them* It *was curious to see her grasp the 
coat tails of one big boy, and peep into 
his face to discover what he was at, when 
he, quite unconscious, was holding his plate 
up to his mouth in a suspicious way, and 
extending a long tongue towards some 
tempting gravy, that neither knife nor 
fork would help him to get rid of to his 
satisfaction. A shout from his school- 
mistress, recalled him to his manners, and 
made him hang his head ; but the sight of 
the plum-puddings revived him, which 
Clare perceived, and wishing to atone for 
the ill she had caused, she ran to the foot- 
man, and begged the first slice, with which 
she returned in triumph to her friend. Lady 
Somerville thought it all very good, and 
benevolent, and that sort of thing ; but 
the brats were so dreadfully vulgar, that it 
would be better to let the servants help 
them. 

Whilst the New Yearns Day charities 
were going on at home, the hunt had been a 
grand one abroad. Evening was beginning to 
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appear, and still the sport was as keen as 
ever. Sir Howel Llewellen had been, as 
usual, the foremost rider, surmounting 
every obstacle that fell in his way : and it 
might have been said of him as of Ma- 
zeppa — 

<* Awaj — awaj t and on thej dasli, 
Torrents less rapid and less rash.*' 

At last the hounds had chased the fox 
into a kind of arena, or open green space, 
Surrounded by trees and brushwood. Sir 
Howel was resolved to be in at the death. 
He spurred his horse over a ploughed field ; 
vaulted a hedge ; rode down a rough lane ; 
cleared a five-barred gate ; and finally 
found himself close upon the spot which 
the fox and hounds had just reached. He 
gave a loud cheer to his more distant com- 
panions, and dashed forwards. 

A small stream ran through the dell, 
across which, at its entrance, lay a huge 
branch of oak that had been riven from a 
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neighbouring tree in a late storm. Sir 
Howel saw nothing but the fox surrounded 
bj the hounds — a sight finer to his sports- 
man gaze than the most picturesque sce- 
nery. He measured an instant, with his 
keen eye, the fallen tree that lay extended 
on his path, and concealed the water be- 
neath. Then he urged his horse forwards, 
who readily took and cleared the trunk ; 
but whose leap was impeded by the branches 
that projected on the opposite side, and 
that caught his feet, and occasioned him to 
stumble, and fall. In falling, he threw Sir 
Howel with frightful force against the 
stone-like trunk of the prostrate oak. 

Stunned, if not killed, by the fall, and 
by the blow received on his head, Sir Howel 
lay at once insensible. There was no 
motion, or sign of life. The horse, also, 
lay prostrate, but was struggling to rise. 
As yet none of the rest of the party had 
appeared, and but one faithful friend was 
inear to mourn over Sir Howel's calamitous 
accident. This was his favourite hound, 

c 5 
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>vbo instinotively turned from the prey 
wben he saw him stretched, apparently 
lifeless, upon the earth. Poor Fleet looked 
nt his master, and whined pitifully. He 
licked his cold, pale face, over which the 
blood from a wound on the forehead or 
temples, was trickling, and howled a 
strange, unnatural howl, such as the super- 
stitious are apt to say, is the precursor of 
death ; but Sir Howel awoke not from his 
swoon. He then jumped upon the tree, 
looked anxiously around him, made a sud- 
den bound forwards, but finally returned to 
watch and try to arouse his master with all 
the sagacity of humanity. 

At last the huntsman appeared, saw the 
hounds, and sounded a cheerful blast upon 
his horn. He came a little nearer, and per- 
ceived the fallen steed, upon which he 
alighted quickly from his horse, crossed the 
oak, and discovered his master. Terrified, 
he blew blast after blast upon his horn, 
and was soon joined by many an eager 
huntsman, each anxiously anticipating the 
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consummation of his day's sport. The 
feelings of consternation, occasioned by the 
distressing sight, may easily be conceived. 
They raised the head of their friend and 
companion ; staunched the blood that was 
flowing from his temples ; applied brandy 
from the huntsman's flask to his lips ; chafed 
his cold hands ; but all their eflbrts were 
unavailing ; they failed to restore life. 
Two or three rode off in search of medical 
men, whilst others galloped to Plas Llewel- 
len, in order to break the news of the ac- 
cident to Lady Llewellen, befure Sir Howel 
was carried home. 

The short winter day was waning fast, 
andthey were up wards of ten miles from Plas 
Llewellen. A farm house was near, and 
they determined to bear Sir Howel thither, 
until a surgeon arrived. Sad and anxious 
were the faces, and few and short the words, 
as the melancholy procession retraced the 
ground the too reckless Sir Howel had so 
lately traversed. All feared the worst, 
but they scarcely ventured to express their 
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fears to one another. The sport that had 
been entered upon with such avidity in the 
morning, was forgotten, and the uncon- 
scious hounds were left to riot over the 
fox they had killed, whilst the sportsmen 
cursed the day with bitterness, and inwardly 
vowed never to cross horse in a hunt again, 
if their comrade did not recover. A few 
fields brought them to the farm house, 
where Sir Howel was laid upon a bed, and 
every available remedy was applied to restore 
life, but in vain. When the doctor arrived, 
however, and bled him copiously, he said 
that life was not extinct, though he feared 
the wound on the temples would prove 
mortal. There was a slow, a very slow 
return of the pulse ; a half-suppressed sigh ; 
a scarcely audible breathing, and an attempt 
to raise the languid ej^elid; but there was 
no appearance of consciousness. Still the 
life-blood gradually flowed back to the heart, 
and the hue of death left the cheek ; but 
little hope could be read upon the counte- 
nance of the doctor. 
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The gay, the careless, but kind-hearted 
Sir Howel Llewellen, ivho bad arisen in the 
morning full of vigour and animal spirits, 
his whole soul bent upon the pleasures of 
the chase, and his heart warmed with the 
love of a husband, a father, and a friend; 
lay, before night, insensible to joy or sorrow, 
on the verge of that shore upon which, alas, 
so few of his desires had been spent. Like 
a young oak of the forest, shivered by the 
winter blast, but clinging still to earth by 
one little root, he was stricken down in his 
strength, his summer glory destroyed, and 
held by one feeblethread alone to thewor]d in 
which he had so lately flouiished. It was 
an awful lesson to the friends, probably as 
thoughtless as himself, who surrounded 
him, and it appeared not to have been 
given in vain ; for solemn faces, and grave 
words, had taken the place of heedless 
gaiety. 

Scarcely had two hours elapsed from the 
period of the accident, when Lady Llewellen 
arrived on horseback, attended by David the 
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harper, and followed soon after by the carriage 
and servants. When she saw her husband's 
ghastly face, bandaged forehead^ and com- 
pressed and colourless lips, and discovered 
that be even then was unconscious of her 
presence, she sunk upon her knees by his 
bed side, clasped her hands, and exclaimed, 
" Oh ! God, have mercy on him — have 
mercy on him/' 

At the sound of her voice. Sir Howel un- 
closed his eyes, looked at her, recognized 
her, and murmured her name ; but soon 
sank into a state of dreamy insensibilty. 

He still lived, however, and it was 
enough. Lady Llewellen rose from her 
knees, and having pressed h^r lips upon bis 
cheek, calmly prepared to attend upon him. 
Stoic firmness, self-possession, energy, de- 
cision, and above all, fervent prayer, would 
be necessary, and her bursting heart was 
forced into subjection ; her agonized coun- 
tenance relaxed ; her tearful eyes were 
wiped, and her manner became composed. 
She sat by her beloved husband's side, and 
watched his every movement, seeking to 
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appease the fever that was creeping upon 
him by bathing his burning temples, or 
wetting his parched lips. It was long be- 
fore his eyes again opened ; but when they 
did, he drew her towards him, kissed her, 
and murmured ^^ take me home — I must go 
home." 

At the sound of his voice, the faithful 
hound who had followed his master to the 
house, and crept, unnoticed, into the room, 
leapt upon the bed with every demonstra- 
tion of joy. 

'' Poor Fleet ! — poor, poor Fleet !'' said 
Sir Howel, looking about him with a be- 
wildered air, "whereas the fox, eh? what 
are you doing there ? Jack ! Jerry ! 
Forrester ! What ho ! Tally ho I'' And 
then glancing at his wife, he repeated his 
entreaties to be taken home, so earnestly, 
that the doctors thought it advisable to 
comply with his wish. 

The carriage was immediately ordered ; 
and after a tedious drive, they reached 
Plas Llewellen, where all was confusion. 
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Servants were running to and fro ; visitors 
were anxiously walking from room to 
room ; and lights were dimly visible here 
and there through the morning twilight. 

Lady Somerville appeared in the hall, 
and began many hysterical demonstrations 
of grief. But the appearance of her 
brother called forth all the natural feeling 
she possessed. She darted towards him, 
and would have clasped him in her arms 
^s he was supported to the house ; but 
he repulsed her, for he did not recognise 
her. 

When be was laid upon his bed, he was, 
for a time, tolerably composed. But the 
brain bad been injured, and delirium suc- 
ceeded the momentary calm. The day 
passed in fearful uncertainty, A celebrated 
physician arrived ; but his melancholy face 
belied the few words of consolation he 
sought to bestow. Lady Llewellen read 
the fatal truth ; yet a ray of hope sus- 
tained her, through weary days and nights 
of watching and unspeakable grief. - 
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Those, only, who have attended a dear 
friend through the awful wanderings of 
delirium, can tell the agony she endured. 
It is a hard trial to see those we love fade, 
as it were, like a summer sunset, slowly 
but surely, from our sight, and to watch 
death steal, with silent footsteps, upon life; 
but this is as nothing to the fearful end of 
one who dies in madness, and whose sun 
goes down amid the lurid clouds of a 
stormy-sky. 

Lady Llewellen shuddered, and gasped 
for breath, as she stood by her husband'sr 
bed-side, and listened to his words. He 
said so much, that, if true, should be 
sacred from the world, that she was obliged 
to forbid all but his sister, the harper, and 
her children's nurse, from approaching him. 
Sometimes he burst forth into bitter self- 
reproaches, and said that his extravagance 
and carelessness had ruined his wife and 
children ; at others, he deprecated the 
wrath of the Almighty, and seemed 
plunged in a gulf of the blackest despair. 
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In his calmer moments, when he recognised 
his wife, he would ixnplore her forgiveness 
in the most heart*rending terms, and entreat 
her to pray for him ; or he would try to 
explain to her the state of his affairs, and 
tell her of the ruin he feared. 

One day, when he was tolerably col- 
lected, be summoned his steward, and 
begged all but him and liady Llewellen to 
leave the room. The steward had been 
from home when the accident happened, 
and was but just returned. He was taken 
by surprise ; but he tried to approach Sir 
Howel with a steady countenance. He 
was greatly moved, however, when he saw 
the change that suffering had made ; but 
his expressions of condolence were cut 
short, by Sir Howel's requesting a distinct 
account to be drawn up of the state of his 
affairs, previously to his making his will. 
The steward turned pale, and stammered 
forth a kind of acquiescence. 

** Lewis,*' said Sir Howel, *' I am very 
weak — you must do the best you can — I 
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fear my carelessness in draining and 

mortgaging my estates, will sadly im- 
poverish my poor children. God only 
knows how this will end. if it should 
please Ilim to restore me, I will do my ut- 
most to be 11 better man. I will retrench. 
Elizabeth, dearest Elizabeth, I will make 
up for the wrong I have done you. Lewis, 
do you think it can all be set right ?" 

Sir Howel looked at the stewiirdj with 
an eager expression of face. lie tried to 
raise himself in his bed, and laid his hand 
on his arm. Lady Lleweileu rose to sup- 
port her hnsband ; but the steward shrunk 
back as if a serpent had stung him. He 
was a man of a smooth countenance; his 
head was bald, and his whole appearance was 
above the common ; but there was a some- 
thing in the changing expression of his 
light grey eye difhcult to fathom. It did 
not honestly meet the gaze ; but turned, 
with an uneasy twinkle, from side to side, 
or else was cast towards the ground, ap- 
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parently in thought, but really to avoid en- 
countering the glance of another. 

When Sir Howel spoke to him, he be- 
came visibly agitated, and looked about 
him as if meditating an escape ; but re- 
covering himself partially, he turned 
towards the sick man with a pale and rigid 
face. His frame shook with some internal 
emotion, to conceal which, he grasped the 
bed-post with one hand, whilst he pressed 
the other upon his starting eyes. 

'* And have you no hope to give me ?'' 
again began Sir Howel; ^^ are they ruined? 
no : it cannot be so bad as that : there is 
enough to support them handsomely, even 
if — ^' here the voice faltered : *' even if we 
must sell Plas Llewellen. Thank God, 
my poor father never lived to see that 
day. Lewis, you have served us long 
and faithfully, if it should please God to 
take me — ^but no~I am not ready to die — 
He will spare me to repent : we must all 
repent ; but oh ! for my sake ; for my wife 
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and children ; for the sake of our ancient 
femily ; let no dishonour fall upon our 
name/^ 

Sir Howel was agitated, and his wife 
feared a return of delirium. She signed 
to the Steward to leave the room, but he 
was fixed to the bed-side, apparently mo* 
tionless as a statue. She then said that 
she feared further exertion would be too 
much for her husband, and begged him to 
come again to-morrow. 

" To-morrow \" muttered the steward, 
in a sepulchral voice, and starting as if from 
a dream ; '* where shall we all be to-mor- 
row ?^' then regaining his self-possession, 
he added, ** I will try madam, I will try ; 
but there is much to be done/^ 

Lady Llewellen looked at him, and for 
once caught his eye. There was an ex- 
pression of extraordinary meaning in its 
glances, so desperate and yet so fearful, that 
she knew not what to think. Sir Howel, 
however, held out his hand to him, — and 
with a faint but kind smile, repeated that 
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he had ever been a faithful friend, and 
would) he felt assured, continue so* At 
this, the steward was wholly overcome. 
He grasped the offered hand, allowed a 
smothered groan to escape, that might have 
seemed an expression of distress at Sir 
Ilowel's melancholy state, had it not been 
followed by a desperate effort to obtain 
composure. 

** God spare you, sir — God bless you f 
he said, firmly pressing the hand he held ; 
and bending over the bed, he rushed out 
of the room. 

The remainder of that day, and the fol- 
lowing night, were passed in much suffering, 
and continual mental aberrations. Gradu- 
ally the lucid intervals became fewer and 
shorter, as his fever increased. In one of 
these he requested to see his children, and 
would not be refused. They were accor- 
dingly brought to him. 

The unconscious infant came smiling in 
her nurse^s arms to her father's dying bed. 

Sir Howel, supported by pilUows, 
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stretched out his arms towards her, but the 
poor child did not recognize him, and turned 
to her mother with a feeble cry. The 
sound of her father's voice, however, was 
familiar to her, and she went to him with a 
joyous crow of delight. It was a melan- 
choly sight to see the sweet creature look- 
ing into that ghastly face, and stroking it 
with her little hand ; and the tears rolled 
fast down Lady Llewellen's cheeks as she 
looked at her. 

**Do not weep, love/' said Sir Howel, 
^' all may yet be well. Kiss papa, darling, 
one more kiss," and he strained the baby 
to his breast with an emotion that he vainly 
endeavoured to conceal 

The nurse removed the child, and he 
begged her to take care of his sweet Liz- 
zie, as she had done of his others. The 
poor woman sobbed out a promise that 
she would never leave her. 

The other children were in the room. 
Their young faces were grave and sorrowful, 
for although they did not understand the 
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extent of their father's danger, they knew 
he was very ill. There was a bright tear 
in Gwenthlean's blue eye, as she was lifted 
upon the bed, and when she clasped her 
father round the neck, she wept as if her 
little heart would break. Lady Llewellen, 
scarcely more self possessed than her child, 
approached and would have removed her 
from the bed, but Sir Howel, taking her 
hands, prevented her. 

'^ She will be a blessing to you, dearest, 
when I am gone. Look up Gwenthlean ; 
be a woman and do not cry. You will 
support and comfort your mamma, will you 
not love ?*' 

The little girl raised her head from his 
shoulder, but could not speak. She tried 
to wipe away her tears and look brave, but 
they flowed faster and faster. The 
usually merry little Clare crept to her side, 
and put her arms round her neck. Sir 
Howel, nearly exhausted, looked at Clare, 
and then at his sister. 

'* Tes, oh yes P sobbed Lady SomerviUe, 
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*^ I will bd a mother to her, and she shall 
live always with me." 

Sir Howel appeared satisfied, and bend- 
ing his head over his wife and children, 
prayed audibly to God to bless and keep 
them. Restraint was no longer possible ; 
every one present wept. The nurse was 
obliged to separate the father and his 
children, who clung to one another, until 
the scene became harrowing to all. 

Much suflFeriijg succeeded. Through the 
long night, Lady Llewellen watched in 
agony by her husband's dying bed. Fer- 
vently and uninteruptedly, she prayed to 
her God and Saviour for his eternal happi* 
ness ; and sometimes his petitions mingled 
with her own. She received his last breatli 
and last blessing. Those few days of sick- 
ness carried the unfortunate Sir Howel Llew- 
ellen from a life of careless self-indulgenoe, 
though not wholly a useless one, to an early 
grave. We will draw a veil over the deep, 
unutterable despair of the wife he left 

behind him. 

VOL. I. D 
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CHAPTER III. 



I heard the bell toU'd on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away ; 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu 1 

Cowpbh 



What a change had one short week made 
in Flas Llewellen. Joy and festivity had 
given place to gloom and sorrow ; the new 
year, that had dawned so brightly, was 
already overclouded ; the harp was silent in 
the ancient hall ; the doors, so lately open to 
rich and poor, were closed ; the huntsman^s 



horn echoed bo more in the wood^; the 
voices of sportsiBen were no loBger heard) 
and all was quiet as the grave. 

The children were sitting m the nursery 
with sorrowful faces^ when the solemn death- 
bell sounded. Owenthlean's eyes were red 
with weepiag, but she tried to comfort her 
sister. The sound of wheels drew them to 
the window, and th^ saw the nodding 
plumes of the hearse that was to bear their 
father's body to the tomb. Clare asked 
what it meant^ and gazed with childish 
wonder at the mourning coaches, carriages^ 
and all the ^' mockery of woe'' she saw be- 
fore her ; but Gweathlean, whose glance fell 
upon the velvet pall which covered the 
cofBn, put her hand before her eyes, turned 
away, and left the raom« She crept into a 
small apartment that had been appropriated 
to her use, and bursting into tears, fell 
down upon her kneei^ clasped her little 
hands together, and began her infant peti- 
tions. When she csune to the words, ^^ God 
bless my papa and mamma/' she paused, 
D 2 
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whilst the tears rolled faster down her 
cheek. **0h God, take my papa to heaven,*" 
she said, in her innocence, " and bless my 
dear mamma/' 

She rose from her knees, and stood a 
few moments buried in thought, a lovely 
but melancholy picture of early sorrow. 
She had not seen her mother since her 
father's death, for Lady Llewellen had been 
lost to everything but her affliction ; so, 
she returned to the nursery, and taking 
Clare by the hand, and bidding the nurse 
follow with the baby, she went to her 
mother's apartment. She tapped softly at 
the door, but received no answer ; she 
tapped louder, but no gentle voice bade 
her enter. A stifled sob was audible within. 
She unclosed the door with a trembling 
hand, and entered the darkened room. 

Seated in a large chair, her face covered 
with her hands, and her bosom convulsed 
with emotion, was Lady Llewellen. The 
little sisters walked quietly towards her, 
and stood by her side unnoticed. Gwenth- 
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lean looked upon her mother's haggard face 
until her heart trembled with fear ; for she 
had never seen such grief before. 

^^ Mamma, dear mamma, look at us, 
speak to us, my own dear mamma/' she 
said, casting her arms around her neck. 

Lady Llewellen removed her hands from 
before her face, and looked wildly at her 
children. At last the pent up current of 
her feelings gave way, and she burst into 
a flood of tears. 

^' Alas ! alas ! my children !'' she cried, 
whilst she pressed them to her heart ; ^' You 
are fatherless now, and your mother is a 
widow and desolate. Pead ! and so soon — 
so suddenly I Oh 1 that I had died with 
him 1'' 

Gwenthlean looked thoughtfully into her 
mother's face. 

'* Mamma," she said, " will not the good 
Gk)d be our Father now ? You told me once 
that he always took care of the fatherless, 
and even fed the little sparrows. Shall 
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we not ask Him to take eare of 110, now 
papa ia gone to heaven.'' 

'' Ob, mj God T gaid Lady' Llewelien, 
clasping her hands ; ^* what a sinful creature 
I am. * Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings hast thou ordained strength.' " 

The bereaved wife fell upon her knees, 
and her children, hand in hand, knelt by 
her side, and joined their innooent prayers 
to here. The bell of the neighbouring 
church again swung forth its solemn voice. 
AH was now, indeed, over. She rose, and 
falling back in the chair, wept aloud. 

The nurse placed her babe in her arms, 
and once more recalled her to her children, 
who^ in their black frocks, were all round 
her, pressing their little faces to hers, and 
sobbing in their first grief. The bell con- 
tinued its melaDcholy, booming toll, and 
she raised her eyes to heaven. Anguish 
and resignation mingled in their glance, 
aud she told Gwenthlean to read to her. 
The child took her mother's bible, and 



IV 



opening it where the atark ky, read some 
verses of the comforttng chapter of St 
Johtj which begins— ^^ Let not yoiir heart 
be troubled/' seated, as she did eo, on a 
low stool at her feet. The baby Ml asleep 
on its mother's bosom, «nd Oiare leant 
upon her shoulder; whilst the faithful nurse 
stood in the shadow of a window, and 
gazed with clasped hands and teiirfal eyes 
on the touching group. 

The funeral was one of great magnifi- 
omee, and i^orthj of the last of the 
Llewellens. The poor clay was returned to 
its parent earth amid the tears and sobs of 
attached dependents, who attended as a 
last testimony of lore and respect. The 
old man shook his head of snow, and 
groaned ; the young man stood grave and 
and breathless ; women wept both for the 
dead and liTing, or wept in sympathy. 
All felt that the friend of the poor, the 
kind master and generous landlord, was 
gone from them. 

What is 80 trying to the heart, as to be 
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arottsed from a bitter, but cherished, sorrow, 
by the harsh call of imperative business 1 
To have your grief broken in upon 
by guardians, executors, lawyers, and 
above all, creditors — To wear a mask of 
composure before people who would con- 
sider the expression of feeling out of place ; 
and to be called upon to act^ when you can 
scarcely think? 

Lady Llewellen found this a hard task, 
but one that she was compelled, for months, 
to go through. Her worst fears were veri- 
fied ; for Sir Howel, when he died, was a 
ruined man-— ruined partly by his own ex- 
travagance, but more by the villany of 
his steward, who, since his last interview 
with his employer, had been nowhere to be 
found. The whole afiairs were a labyrinth 
of confusion, from which there appeared 
no loop-hole of escape. Mortgage upon 
mortgage had been made ; money borrowed 
at immense interest, and apparently with- 
out Sir Howel's knowledge; debts left un- 
paid, that he must have supposed settled ; 
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capital disbursed, of which no account 
was given; rents from different tenants, 
who retained the steward's receipt, not 
mentioned in his books ; in short, every 
thing as bad as bad could be, or villany 
could make it. 

It was found necessary to sell Plas 
Llewellen, and all belongiug to it ; and it 
was feared that Lady Llewellen and her 
children would be left wholly unprovided 
for. The only personal property she pos- 
sessed, was a small farm, worth about 
fifty pounds per annual, that her father-in- 
law had settled upon her at his death. She 
proposed relinquishing this also, if neces- 
sary, to shield her husband's name from a 
breath of hisbonour ; for she felt that she 
could struggle through poverty, disgrace, 
or forge tfulness, without a murmur, if his 
memory were untainted. Her sorrows were 
heavy,' but her mind rose with the occa- 
sion. 

The most painful of her trials, was 
parting from her second child ; her darling 
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little Clare. Ladj Somerville, selfish in 
thought, word, and deed, scarcely allowed 
a week to elapse after her brother's funeral, 
before she prepared for her departure. 
The news of the family misfortunes had 
unmasked her, and she did not hesitate to 
say, that they were occasioned, in a great 
measure, by Lady Llewellen. She declared 
that if her brother had not married a low- 
bred, vulgar person, all would have been 
well ; and she requested a personal inter- 
view with her sister-in-law, with the inten- 
tion of telling her that she considered her 
the primary cause of their misfortunes* 
They had not met before since the melan- 
choly catastrophe, and their meeting now 
was short and unsatisfactory. 

Lady Llewellen felt that she could have 
fallen on Lady Somerville's neck, and wept j 
but the cold salutation of the heartless 
woman of the world, chilled her very blood, 
and she stood pale and still as a statue. 
The- irrepressible tears swelled in her eyes ; 
bat ah& dashed them away, and waited for 
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Lady Somerville to begin the conyersation. 
This was not so easy : for although that 
lady had prepared herself with numberless 
reproaches, and would have, at once, poured 
them fortb, had she been met by lamenta- 
tions ; the calm dignity and self-possession 
of her widowed rival checked them, and 
she, in her turn, was silent. 

At last, she spoke of her intention of 
leaving Flas Llewellen, and of taking Clare 
with her« according to her brother's dying 
wish. Lady Llewellen could only bow her 
head in acquiescence, for her heart was 
too full to speak. The thought of parting 
with her child so soon, and confiding her 
to the care of one so worldly*minded, was 
most painful. Then Lady Somerville pro- 
ceeded to touch upon the state of the affairs, 
and her own extreme nervous excitement ; 
but she did not seem' to suppose that Lady 
Llewellen had suffered at all, or that any 
sympathy with her greater miseries, was 
called for. Lady Llewellen could only say, 
that since it had pleased God to try them 
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by misfortunes, she trusted they should re- 
ceive strength from Him to support them. 
A supercilious sneer, and a suppressed 
murmured comment on * people's extrava- 
gauces/ were Lady Somerville's next at- 
tempts at consolation : these were ready to 
burst out into unkind words, when a glance 
at her sister-in-law checked them, as im- 
pertinervce is frequently checked by patient 
calmness. 

Lady Llewellen said that she hoped she 
should hear frequently from Lady Soraer- 
ville, and see her child as often as possible. 
The answer was as cold . as the speaker. 
Lady Somerville feared that opportunities 
of intercourse would be few, and hated 
letter writing. When requested to remain 
at Flas Llewellen, that she might see justice 
done to her brother's memory, and to his 
children, she burst into a hysterical flood of 
tears, and declared that it would kill her to 
stay longer. As she threw herself back in 
her chair, and covered her face with a per- 
fumed handkerchief, the wretched widow 
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clasped her hands, and cast a glance of 
agony towards heaven. Above, she was 
sure of support and comfort — ^below, even 
from her who ought to have afforded them, 
they came not. Self-restraint, and perhaps 
a shade of pride intermingled, prevented 
her from giving way to her feelings. Con- 
scious of having fulfilled the duties of a 
wife and mother, and of having done her 
best to restrain the extravagance of her 
husband, it was very hard to be viewed 
with cold suspicion by that husband's only 
sister. She was resolved, however, that no 
amount of unkindness should make her 
forget the tie that bound them to one 
another, and she silently prayed for patience 
and self-command. At last, Lady Somer- 
ville rose, still holding the purfuraed cam- 
bric and lace to her eyes with her left hand, 
whilst she extended three fingers of the 
right to her sister-iu-law, and murmured 
a cold " Good morning.'* No kiss of love 
and sympathy accompanied the movement, 
and when she left the room. Lady Llewellea 
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sunk into the obair she bad Tacated, and 
in her turn, gave vent to her fedings in 
tears. 

The separation of the following momiog 
was like a second death. It was almost 
worse than death to yield her child 
to the care of one who had scarcely a feel** 
ing in common with her ; and Lady Llewel- 
en would never have done so, but for the 
express wish of her husband. Little Clare, 
too, was so unhappy, and clung to her mother 
and sister with such painful fondness, and 
such touching entreaties to be allowed to 
remain with them, that it was heart- 
rending to send her away. She went from 
one to the other, s^sking why she might not 
remain, and saying that she loved them 
better than all the world besides; whilst the 
tears filled her bright, black eyes, and even 
the servants wept in sympathy. But Lady 
Somerville frowned, and rang the bell 
violently to order the carriage. The wheels 
were soon heard, and the mother's heart 
sunk with grief. Another, and another 
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kiss, and the little girl was placed weeping 
by the side of her aunt, whose cold fare- 
well had been previously made. Lady 
Llewellen, with Gwenthlean by her side, 
stood in the door^way, and watched the 
carriage till it vanished amongst the dark 
trees of the avenue ; then she turned away 
to think bitterly of the future, and the 
uncertain prospects of her high-spirited 
child. Wealth and distinction would be 
hers, she doubted not ; but who would sow 
in her young heart the seeds of early 
piety — who teach her to restrain the pas- 
sions and emotions of a spirit already diffi- 
cult to tame? These were the mother's 
fears ; but again Gwentblean, with her 
simple thoughtfulness, asked whether the 
Almighty would not watch over her 
dear sister, even though she was far away ; 
and recalled to Lady Llewellen's mind the 
father of the fatherless, to whose care she 
humbly committed her beloved child. 

Gwenthlean was truly a blessing to her 
bereaved parent. Even in her infancy 
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people had looked upon her with wonder. 
Deep thoughts seemed to come with speech ; 
and as years increased, a reflectiveness and 
calmness, almost unnatural in one so young, 
increased with them. Her nurse said she 
was too good to live ; and even her mother 
watched with doubtful anxiety her slight 
shape, and the early development of her 
mind. But her precocity was given in 
mercy, and had it not been for her patient 
endurance, and deep, though childish rea- 
soning, Lady Llewellen would have been 
desolate indeed. Nothing could withdraw 
Gwenthlean from her mother's side, and 
with a natural sense of propriety, innate 
in a few, but unattainable by many, she 
suited her little occupations to what she 
believed to be her mother's inclinations at 
the time, sufficiently rewarded for her self- 
denial by a word of encouragement, or a 
mournful smile of approbation. 

It has not yet been mentioned, that 
shortly before the death of Sir Howel's 
father, he and his son agreed to cut off the 
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entail of the property. There was no near 
heir to it, and Sir HoweFs children were 
all girls, therefore, they thought it ad vis* 
able to do away with the entail both on 
the children's account, and their own, as 
they well knew that accumulation of debts 
and mortgages must be paid off some day, 
although the evil day had never yet ar- 
rived. In the course of three months a 
purchaser was found for Plas Llowellen, 
and all belonging to it,, and the debts were 
duly paid. The creditors refused to ac- 
cept Lady Llewellen's little farm, which 
was sold advantageously for her ; and the 
money, together with a small surplus from 
the property, vested by the trustees in the 
way they thought most profitable, so that 
she found herself possessed of something 
more than a hundred a year. This was but 
a small sum, when compared with the thou- 
sands that had been at her command since 
her mari^iage ; but she felt that it was her 
own, and that she had injured no man in 
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MMring it She had, fooreover, been m* 
eustomed in her girlhood, to practiee 
economy, and she hoped to be able to bring 
op her children respectably, in some re- 
mote corner of Wales^ until tfaej were able 
to do something to assiBt her. She had 
many kind IriendB, and received yarious 
offers of pecuniary aid, but, though grate- 
ful for them, she did not accept them. 

She had many painful duties to go 
through, besides those immediately con- 
nected with her affairs. It was necessary 
to dismiss all the servants, many of whom 
had been in the family for years, and the 
scene was a trying one. She bad managed 
to secure them a quarter's wages in ad- 
vance, which was all she was able to do 
for them, and as many of them had been 
at Flas Llewellen ever since the birth of 
its last master, she was grieved to send 
them away, when old age was coming on. 
The butler and housekeeper had saved a 
little competency, and preferred living upon 
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it to entering another family, whiht she 
reeommended others of the domestics to 
the new master of the mansion. 

Miriam, the children's nurse, would 
not be dismissed. Her master, she said, 
had committed the little Lizzj to her care, 
and, please God, she would never leave her. 
Lady Llewellen represented to her the re- 
duced state of her income, and the neces-* 
sity of her only keeping one servant ; she 
answered that she would be that servant. 
Miriam was a tall, stiff woman, whose 
prim figure, and demure face, indicated but 
little fine feeling; yet she wept like a 
child, and told her mistress that unless she 
wished to break her heart, she would not 
send her away. Lady Llewellen wept with 
her, and holding out her hand to her, and 
thaftking her for her fidelity and generosity, 
told her that it should be as she wbhed. 
Before the parting day arrived, David, the 
harper, had vanished, none knew whither, 
without taking leave of any body. He had 
carried his harp away with him, and it 
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I 

was supposed that he intended earning his 
livelihood, as a wandering harper. Lady 
Llewellen had no douht of his attachment, 
and took it for granted that he had left her 
secretly, to avoid the pain of parting from 
her and her children. Gwenthlean could 
not understand such a reason, and shed 
many a tear over what she thought was the 
defalcation of one of her best friends. 

Lady Llewellen next began to turn her 
thoughts to her new abode. What this 
was to be, she scarcely knew herself. She 
had one old and dear friend, living in a 
distant county, to whom she had resorted 
for advice and assistance. He was a 
clergyman, and she hud resolved to reside 
in his parish, whioh was a remote and per- 
fectly secluded place, by the sea, where the 
parishioner of highest rank was a wealthy 
miller. Her friend's name was Lloyd, and 
in him she found a kind counseller and 
guide, when she resorted to him in the 
time of her affliction. He had been at 
college with her father, and his only 
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daughter and herself had been bosom friends 
from childhood. She had not seen Mr. 
Lloyd since her marriage, but they had kept 
up an intercourse bj letter, and it was to 
him that she had recourse in her troubles. 
He told her that there was a small house 
in his parish that had once been a pretty 
and genteel residence, but had fallen into 
a somewhat ruinous condition from having 
been long tehantless. Lady Llewellen at 
once begged him to secure it for her, and 
thither she sent such articles of furniture 
from Plas Llewellen as she thought neces- 
sary ; a proceeding to which she had been 
urged by the creditors. 

The day before her departure for this 
unknown resting-place, she set out with 
her children and Miriam, to visit their 
humble friends, and to take a last farewell 
of many a familiar scene. It was a 
painful task, for everywhere she met 
tearful glances, and heard words of regret. 
The old blind man to whom she had often 
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read passages of Sacred Writ, sat in his 
doorway, and upturning his sightless eyes, 
devoutly blessed her and her children, and 
prayed for their return. The poor widow 
and her orphans, who, but a few months be^* 
fore, had been relieved and comforted by 
the mistress of the mansion, now wept 
bitter tears at the prospect of losing their 
friend and benefactress. The young mar- 
ried couple, who had been helped into their 
pretty cottage by Sir Howel and his lady, 
looked grave, and passed their hands before 
their eyes as they bade her good bye. The 
fathers and mothers of families glanced 
forebodingly upon their children, and asked 
themselves who would teach and clothe 
them when Lady Llewellen was gone. All 
was gloom and sorrow ; and when poor 
little Gwenthlean had distributed her re- 
maining playthings amongst the children of 
the last cottage, she was so wholly over- 
come, that her mother was thankful when 
the final visit was paid, and they again 
turned their steps homewards. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Flow down, cold riyulet, to tbe sea^ 
Thy tribute-ware deliyer ; 
No more bj thee my steps shall be 
For erer and for ever. 
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Lady Llewelisk and her childreii left 
Flas Llewellen on a bright April day. 
As they drove through the park, a painful 
contrast presented itself to her mind ; and 
she leant back in a corner of the carriage^ 
and gave way to a burst of uncontrollable 
emotion. On such a day she had first come, 
a joyous bride, to Flas Lewellen« Her 
husband sat by her side and pointed out to 
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her everj beautiful view and favorite tree, 
whilst he seemed to say with Tennyson— 

*' All of this is mine and thine.'* 

She recalled the hearty embrace of her 
father-in-law, and her husband's look of 
pride, when he presented her to him, as 
well as the delight she felt at the welcome 
she received. She thought of the happy 
peasantry, and long line of domestics who 
greeted her; and the days that were gone, 
seemed^ in the visionary world of the past, 
to laugh at the sad realities of the present. 
Father and husband dead — herself a widow, 
and desolate^ — her children about to seek 
a home amongst strangers I 

They had passed through the lodge gates, 
and received the last blessings of its in- 
mates, when the voice of her child aroused 
her. 

"The birds are singing very sweetly 
mamma/' she said. "Will they sing as 
sweetly at Glanheathyn ?* 
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^' Their songs do not depend on situation, 
my love f replied her mother, with a aad 
smile. ** They are equally beautiful every 
where." 

The child put her hand in her mother's 
and looked earnestly into her face. 

**Then do not cry, dear mamma," she 
said, " for if the birds are happy at Glan- 
heathyn, we may be happy too : for the 
good God will watch over us as He does 
over them. Jf we try to be cheerful, like 
the birds, our little cottage, that you told 
me of, may be as pleasant for us, as our 
great house, at Plas Llewellen." 

Lady Llewellen pressed her child to her 
heart, and prayed for a resigned and cheer- 
ful spirit, and to be made thankful for the 
blessings still left to her. 

They had a favourable journey through 
a bold and beautiful line of country. The 
wild, mountainous scenery, pure air, and 
removal from objects that could awaken 
painful associations, tended, in some degree, 
to raise Lady Llewellen's drooping spirits. 
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The delight of her little girl, as the new 
scenes opened before her, communicated 
itself to her, and she gradually began to feel 
the beneficial influence of nature. They 
did not approach the place of their desti- 
nation until nightfall, by which time they 
were wearied by a fatiguing journey, which 
had brought them into a new country, and 
scenes equally strange to all. 

Gwenthlean was half asleep, when they 
drove down a rough, hilly road, and was 
aroused by a rush of waters, which her 
mother told her was the sea. She started 
with delight, and tried to gain a sight of 
the mighty ocean, of which she had been 
dreaming for months ; but the evening 
shadows fell too thickly, to allow of her dis- 
tinguishing the objects around her. How 
h^r little heart beat, and how many times 
she said, *' are we come to (Jlanheathyn ?' 
as the post-boy paused, after some unusual 
exertion, to let his jaded hprses rest. At 
last the- wheels rolled over a soft substance, 
ivhich Gwenthlean said was like niQTing in 
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air. They were traversing the sands, and 
the hoarse voice of the sea made itself more 
distinctly audible. 

. Again they came upon land, and were 
jolted by rough stones until they almost 
expected an upset; but they were cheered 
by a " here we are, ladies," from the post- 
boy, and the chaise finally drew up at the 
garden gate of Glanheathyn parsonage. 

'^ Arrived safe, thank God T' exclaimed a 
voice at the carriage window ; and two or 
three flickering lights were seen to move 
down the gravel walk. 

Another moment, and G wenthlean was in 
Mr. Lloyd's arms, and a hearty kiss was 
impressed upon her cheek ; but she could 
not see her new friend. 

^' Take her in, Betto,'' he said, and she 
was transferred to the care of an old house- 
keeper, who speedily conveyed her to a 
good fire, in a comfortable library, and 
stufied a piece of buttered roll into her 
hand, that was keeping warm on an old 
fashioned "cat/' fastened to the fender» 
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She was soon joined bj the rest of the party, 
land for the first time saw the benevolent 
face of her mother's friend, who, with 
paternal affection, had saluted Lady Llewel- 
len, and welcomed her to Glanheatbyn, as 
to her home. 

When the tears, that naturally flowed at 
the first meeting, were dried, and when 
Lady Llewellen had presented her children 
to Mr. Lloyd ; Betto, the housekeeper, con- 
ducted them up-stairs, where the wrap- 
pings were thrown off, and they made them- 
selves ready for the tea, cakes, eggs, etc., 
that were smoking below. 

" Scarcely altered — scarcely aged,*' said 
Mr. Lloyd, as Lady Llewellen again 'en- 
tered the library. ** I could almost fancy 
the good old days were back again, when 
you and my dear child were together, as 
happy as birds. But here you are in minia- 
ture,^' he added, stroking Gwenthlean's 
head; "I must get young again, to play 
with this little one as I used to do with 
you/' 
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'* But where is your grandson, Mr. 
Lloyd V enquired Lady Llewellen, as she 
seated herself and Gwenthlean at the tea- 
table. ** I long to see the Herbert of whom 
you have so often spoken in your letters — 
my dear Mary's child." 

" Oh ! I fancy he thinks we should rather 
be alone at first/' replied Mr. Lloyd, *' and 
is busying himself about the luggage. He 
is just like his mother: so thoughtful and 
considerate. But I will call him.'' 

Kow an arrival at Glanheatbyn did not 
often take place, and the bustle, of which 
Master Herbert was the centre, made his 
grandfather's voice quite inaudible. Ever 
since the chaise had drawn up, the assembled 
household and villagers had been hard at 
work, stowing away the luggage. The dis- 
posing of twenty mail-coaches and their 
passengers had never been attended with 
more confusion ; no, not even the arrival 
of a train of sjteam-carriages. 

The one man-servant, called " the boy/' 
though as old as his master, was pouring 
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forth a stream of Welsh gattaral on one 
side ; Mr, Lloyd^s factotum, Watty the 
clerk, was declaiming on the other ; Betto, 
the house-keeper, squeaking at every spare 
moment on a third ; whilst Master Herbert, 
the only collected one of the party, was 
doing all the work himself. It was he who 
had shown the post-boy the stable, and 
thought of his tired horses ; he who had 
taken the stray cloaks and shawls to the 
travellers^ rooms ; and he who had carried 
half the boxes up the gravel walk to the 
house. When his grandfather called him, 
he was covered with dust and candle grease, 
and begged to be allowed to make himself 
presentable, before he was introduced to his 
new friends. 

" Herbert is as shy as a young girl," 
said Mr. Lloyd, when he returned to the 
study ; '' I have been trying to teach him 
manners for the last two months, by way 
of preparation for the polishing he is to 
receive from you ; but all to no purpose. 
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He has never been ten miles from Glan- 
heathyn in bis life, and is quite a rustic." 

In a sbort time, a stealthy step was 
beard in the passage, and the door handle 
moved ; but no one appeared. 

"There he is/' exclaimed Mr. Lloyd, 
rising, and throwing open the door, where 
the culprit stood, blushing to the temples. 

" Why, Herbert, you are creeping and 
lingering like a mouse, or a poltroon : you, 
who, I -thought, had courage enough to face 
a regiment of soldiers. But stouter hearts 
have quailed beneath a lady's glance, 
so enter Don Alonzo Ferdinand Carlos de 
Albuera." 

" Ob, grandfather !" exclaimed the boy, 
half reproachfully, whilst, with a firm and 
almost manly step, he advanced towards 
Lady Llewellen, who rose to meet him with 
an extended hand, and her sweetest smile. 
He grasped her hand warmly, and replied 
to her questions with an attempt to throw 
off evident embarrassment, that was rather 
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prepoBsessiDg than otherwbe, whilst his fine 
face glowed with animation. 

" Now, Sir Knight errant,'' said Mr. 
Lloyd, trying to conceal the pride he felt, 
when he saw Lady Llewellen's look of in- 
terest and admiration, "let me introduce 
to you the renowned damosel Gwenthlean, 
in whose service I request your first lance 
may be wielded. Kiss her, boy — ^kiss her; 
you need not be afraid." 

Herbert, who was about fourteen years 
old, stooped to kiss the fair child, whose 
eyes were glancing timidly at him, and 
was soon engaged in helpiug her to all the 
dainties that the well- spread tea-table af- 
forded. He thought her the loveliest little 
creature he had ever seen, as she sat on a 
low stool by the fire, after tea was over, 
and the warm glow of the blaze was re- 
flected on her glossy hair and delicate 
cheek ; and as he looked from her to her 
mother, the dreams of an imagination, well 
filled with poetry and romances, seemed 
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realized, and the heroines, who had been 
hitherto merely ideal beings, suddenly lived 
in his presence. 

Mr. Lloyd called her to him, took her on 
his knee, and stroking down her fair locks, 
let fall a quiet tear, as he looked from her 
to her mother. Herbert knew that his 
grandfather was thinking of his mother, 
and the time when she dwelt, a child like 
Gwenthlean, at Glanheaihyn. He had heard 
much of Lady Llewellen, and being his 
grandfather's only companion, was let into 
the secret of her troubles ; but this did 
not prevent him from keeping that grand- 
father up till a later hour than usual that 
night, and long after the wearied travellers 
had retired to rest, to talk of her and 
Gwenthlean, and expatiate on their beauty, 
and the charm of their manners. Mr. Lloyd 
told him that Lady Llewellen had decided 
upon dropping her title, and preserving a 
strict incognito; therefore, requested him to 
address her by the commoner appellation of 
" Mrs. Llewellen/' and to keep her secret, 

£ 5 
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Whilst they are eagerly discussing the 
merits of the widow and her child, we will 
take a glance at the apartment they are in, 
and try to gain a little insight into their 
lives and characters. 

It was a snug, ancient^looking, dear, 
simple, learned room, just suited to its 
owner. One panelled side was filled, 
from top tobottom, with shelvesiupon which 
lay books of every size and date. Musty 
old folios of the times of the reformers, 
church histories, writings of the fathers, 
old chronicles, and old manuscripts. The 
Greek and Latin poets, and historians, 
worn and mended, and worn again. The 
English poets of every age, from Chaucer 
and Gower, to Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
A choice collection of French writers, and 
translations of the best Germans. Heaped 
together in amicable confusion, were bio- 
graphies of eminent divines, statesmen, 
poets, and travellers; histories of all 
nations ; works of philosophy ; sermons, 
magazines, pamphlets, newspapers, and 
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Welsh tracts. Here rivals seemed to shake 
hands with one another, since authors, 
critics, and plagiarists, all dwelt together 
in unity. Three hundred and sixty -five 
times a-year would Mr. Lloyd say to his 
grandson, " Herbert we must arrange 
these books ;" but no sooner had Herbert 
made the attempt on one shelf, than he 
found its contents scattered amongst the 
twenty others, and he gave it up in despair. 
Betto was forbidden to put her meddling 
fingers near them. She was sure to lose the 
marks out of books set apart for reference, 
and to misplace others. It was too provok- 
ing, when puzzling out a historical question,, 
to see Shakspeare slipped where Thucy- 
dides had been, and the Greek Historian 
stuck upon the eighth shelf by the side of 
Bloomfield ; or Josephus turned off* his chair 
to walk arm-in-arm with Butler or Paley, 
whilst Herbert^s favourites, Scott, or Camp- 
bell, or Wordsworth usurped his seat. 

That famous room was not alone devoted 
to book-shelves. There were three or four 
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invaluable cupboards ; Olla Podridas con- 
taining articles of ell sorts; good^bad, and 
indifferent. Medicines and cordials for the 
poor ; old manuscript sermons ; bottles of 
ink ; pens ; paper ; bits of sealing-wax ; 
twine; keys that never would learn to lock 
up anything ; leaves of books that meant 
to be pasted into their natural homes ; old 
bills and receipts; parchments, and every 
imaginable kind of untidyness. Suspended 
here and there, some with frames, and some 
without, were water-colour drawings, done 
by Herbert's mother and Lady Llewellen 
before they married; and there was an ex- 
quisite little portrait of the former, taken 
apparently when she was about sixteen or 
seventeen, and beaming with youth and 
loveliness. This was gazed upon and trea- 
sured by Mr. Lloyd and his grandson, 
neither of whom could look at it without 
emotion. The furniture of the library was 
well worn and ancient, consisting of little 
more than the usual number of arm and 
easy chairs, reading desks, and tables. 
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Mr. Lloyd himself was a good specimen 
of a country pastor. A phrenologist would 
have found benevolence well developed 
above his fine, broad forehead ; and a phy- 
siognomist would he^ve seen the same virtue 
beaming in his deep blue, penetrating eyes. 
There was a placid smile about the mouth, 
that gave a benign expression to a counte- 
nance never ruffled by an angry feeling. 
His figure was tall and commanding : his 
hair nearly white. He was betweeu sixty 
and seventy years of age, but looked, per- 
haps, older. 

It might have been said of him as of 
Gay — 

" In wit a man, simplicity a child.*' 

He was a philanthropist in the widest 
sense of the word. Universal love, and 
universal charity were his maxims, and he 
followed the example of his Divine Master, 
by working them out to their fullest ex- 
tent. If his means were small, bis heart 
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was large, and his desire to benefit man- 
kind sincere. His parishes, in which he 
had laboured forty years, spoke his praises. 
Although poverty was the lot of a great 
portion of his flock, the Christianity of his 
own conduct had influenced each individual 
more or less. There was none who would 
not have dreaded to incur his displeasure, 
gentle as were always his censures. Old 
and young alike sought his counsel ; and, 
if his purse was empty, he had ever a 
ready fund of generous sympathy to bestow. 
The old looked upon him as a brother, the 
young as a father and friendc 

There was not a child in Glanheathyn, 
who would not fearlessly walk by his side, 
and pour out its lively prattle with un- 
hesitating confidence. 

Truly beautiful were the serenity and 
peace of this good man. He considered 
cheerfulness not only to be a christian duty, 
but a christian privilege ; and, although 
he, like the rest of mankind, had experi- 
enced many bitter household troubles, he 
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lYOuId saj) that as long as there vras an 
inhabited and beautiful world beneath him, 
and a heaven, with an Omnipresent God, 
and Saviour around and above him, he 
should be ungrateful indeed, if he could 
not find present happiness in the one, and 
a glorious hope for the future, in the Qther. 
" God is love/' was the text he delighted 
to dwell upon ; and when speaking of this 
soul-subduing attribute of ihe Deity, his 
countenance would brighten into more than 
ordinary benevolence, and his words flow 
with more than common force. He won- 
dered, he said, why the cares and sorrows 
of this world pressed so heavily, when there 
was another and a better world, attainable 
by following the precepts of One, whose very 
essence was love. Every one knew that the 
pastor of Glanheathyn had exemplified his 
words by his life and conversation ; that 
he had refused rich and profitable cures in 
England, to labour amongst the poor of hia 
own mountains, and that he, like his Divine 
Master, had chosen a rugged and toilsome 
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path, that he might be of service to man- 
kind. The learned divine, and the accom- 
plished scholar, was the most simple- 
minded of men, and the most advanced of 
christians. 

Mr. Lloyd fourfd in his grandson, occu- 
pation, pleasure, and intense interest. 
Herbert Llewellen was a boy of no common 
talents. The labours bestowed by his 
grandfather upon the cultivation of his 
mind, had been followed by fruits that the 
first tutor at the University might have 
hailed with pleasure. His position had 
made him peculiar, and given him, from 
early childhood, ideas beyond his years. 
Shut out entirely from companions of his" 
own age, and, with rare exceptions, wholly 
confined to the society of his grandfather, 
he knew few of those enjoyments which so 
frequently draw boys away from their 
studies. His labours and his recreations 
were alike found in books ; and the library 
I have described was the place he loved 
best. Not that his pursuits were wholly 



of a sedentary aature. The mouatain air, 
the sea, and everything around him, gave 
vigour to his body, and elasticity to his 
mind. He climbed the rocks; rowed his 
little boat upon the ocean ; gallopped over 
the hills or sa^ds upon his Welsh pony ; 
visited the poor, and made himself a thou- 
sand enjoyments in the open air. 

These enjoyments helped to form his 
character. His warm imagination, fed by 
solitude and study, found in nature all it 
desired, and he was by turns a poet and a 
philosopher, accordingly asher works affected 
his heart or understanding. At fourteen 
he was a man in book lore, but an infant in 
worldly wisdom, and the arrival of Lady 
Llewellen was an era in his existence, to 
which be had looked forward with the 
timidity of a girl, and the curiosity of a 
young rustic. 

He had already taken the infection that 
a life of study so frequently gives, and was 
burning with the fever of fame. He had 
boen alternately a Homer, a Socrates, and a 
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Miltiades ; now delighting a worid by his 
learning, and now astonishing it by his 
valour. Certain it is that his grandfather 
was not a little proud of his poetical at- 
tempts, which might ha?e done credit to 
older brains. His secret ambition was to 
get to one of the Universities, where, he 
not unjustly thought, the powers that he 
was conscious of possessing might be de- 
veloped, and he might prove to his beloved 
grandfather, that the orphan boy whom he 
had tended with such unceasing care, was 
not unworthy of his love, Mr. Lloyd 
wished him to enter the church, but Her- 
bert's ambitious views could not be circum- 
scribed, either by a Welsh education or a 
Welsh curacy. He must go to that seat of 
learning, Oxford, and there get on as best 
he might. But his wishes, whatever they 
were, had hitherto been buried in his own 
bosom ; indeed, had scarcely assumed form 
enough to be brought to light. He only 
knew that he longed to burst the narrow 
bounds that enclosed him, and, in the course 
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of time, to distinguish himself amongst the 
learned and able of the world. He was, 
perhaps, a dreamer, but his dreams have 
been the dreams of thousands. Hopes like 
his have swollen in many ah enthusiastic 
breast; swollen, like the brave and mighty 
waves of ocean, and risen high in their 
glory ; but, alas ! like them have burst, 
receded, and fallen back upon the mass 
from whenc-e they arose; have mingled 
again with the waters of oblivion, and, 

" Like the baseless fabric of a yision. 
Left not a wrack behind.*' 

There was a romance about Herbert's 
history that influenced his mind : a shadow 
of mystery, just broad enough to afford a 
spot for fancy to revel in. His father had 
been a lieutenant in the army, and when 
making a pedestrian tour through Wales 
had stumbled upon Glanheathyn and its 
fairest flower, at the same moment. Mary 
Lloyd, the pastor's daughter, was a beauti- 
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fill girl of eighteen, and it was sufficient 
to see and love her. The young officer did 
bothy and more ; he wooed, won, and wed 
her. Mr. Lloyd made few inquiries about 
him ; his child*s happiness was at stake, and 
he gave a ready consent to their union. 
Lieutenant Llewellen was of Welsh ex- 
traction, though he had not, for a long 
time, resided in Wales. As his parents were 
dead, he had no one to consult, on his mar- 
riage: his sole near relation being an 
only brother, many years older than him- 
self, with whom he was not on very good 
terms, and who was in India. Mr. Lloyd 
ascertained that be was of irreproachable 
character; had sufficient income to sup- 
port his daughter respectably — ^he possessed 
really little more than his pay — and was 
kind-hearted and well informed. This was 
recommendation enough to Mr. Lloyd, who 
thought not of worldly aggrandisement; 
and he accordingly married the young, 
couple at Glanheathyn church, and they 
apeat some months of perfect happiness, 



partly lit the parsonage, and partly in wan- 
dering through North Wales. It had been 
agreed that the young bride should go with 
her husband to Ireland, where his regiment 
was stationed, but, much to their distress, 
that regiment was ordered abroad, and they 
were separated with little warning, she 
being left to her father's care. 

How many a heart beat high with exul- 
tation, when the event cf the famous battle 
of Waterloo was made known in England ! 
what glory for our beloved country! what 
triumph for every patriotic Englishman! 
what rapturous enthusiasm hailed the hero 
of Waterloo and his victorious army ! and 
how did the rocks and shores of Britain 
re-echo the shouts of the multitude, as they 
welcomed the conquerors from the land of 
their triumph ! 

Lieutenant Llewellen's regiment was 
amongst them. Bumours of the battle, 
and its splendid triumph for England 
readied Glanheatbyn ; but no private intel- 
ligence came with them. The pastor and 
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his] daughter rejoiced in trembling. At 
last, a newspaper arrived, containing all 
particulars. The anxious wife tore it open, 
and glanced first at the list of distinguished 
officers. Her husband^s name was amongst 
them. She paused when she came to the 
killed and wounded : she could not read on. 
She made one great effort, read, and 
fainted. Lieutenant Llewellen was in the 
list of the slain. Alas! that a day so 
memorable for thousands should have oc- 
casioned so much indiridual misery. 

Mary Llewellen never held up her head 
afterwards ; with that fatal intelligence her 
young heart was broken. She lived, or 
rather lingered, for one twelvemonth, during 
which period she gave birth to a son, and 
had him called by his father's name, Her"> 
bert. She nursed him for a few short 
months, then faded from before her af- 
flicted father's sight, and they laid her by 
the side of her own mother, who had died 
in giving her birth, in the churchyard of 
Glanheathyn. 
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It will be seen that Mr. Lloyd's trUb 
had been severe ; bat he bore them with 
christian patience, and tried to engrave 
upon the hearts of his people, the uncer* 
tainty of earthly happiness. Herbert 
Llewellen had never known any relative 
but his grandfather, who he loved with his 
whole, undivided heart. The circumstances 
of his parents' early deaths were well known 
to him, and threw a shade of melancholy 
over bi» naturally ardent and open charac- 
ter: and when he gazed on the beautiful 
portrait of his mother, tears frequently 
swelled in his large, dark eyes. He knew 
that his father once had a brother in India ; 
but in the hurry of separation, his address 
had never been asked for, and Mr. Lloyd 
did not make many efforts to find him out, 
though he regretted his inattention to busi- 
ness-matters, in not having had his son-in- 
law's small property more distinctly defined 
when he married. He had much trouble 
in secaring about thirty or forty pounds 
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per annum that had belonged to him, for 
his son ; but^ eventually, succeeded in doing 
so. He received several letters from his 
brother officers, bearing testimony to his 
gallant conduct in the battle, and his up- 
right private character. These were trea- 
sured by Herbert as a precious legacy, to- 
gether with a small miniature of his father, 
in a morocco case ; a present to his mother 
before he left England. And this was all 
that Herbert Llewellen knew of his parents, 
or of his father's family. 
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CHAPTER Y. 



Were there below a spot of holj ground^ 
MHiere from distrete ft rttage might be fottnd j 
And solitude prepare the soid for Hearen ; 
Sure, nature's Qod that spot to man had giv^n^ 
Where ialls the purple morning far and wide 
In flakes of light upon the mountain side. 
Where with loud voiee the power of water shakes 
The leafy wood, or sleeps in quiet lakes. 

Woanswonvn. 



Glanheathtn and Craigyvellyn were two 
small villages fonning one parish, of which 
Mr. Lloyd was rector. They were separated 
from each other by a little arm of the sea^ 

TOL. I. ^ 
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about a mile across, and all intercourse be- 
tween them was carried on by means of 
boats, the circuit by land being several 
miles. In the former — Glanheathyn — was 
Mr. Lloyd's parsonage ; in the latter — 
Craigyvellyn — ^Lady Llewellen was to make 
her abode. A .pleasant row of about a 
quarter of an hour brought the inhabitants 
of the one parish to the other, and a day 
rarely passed that did not find Mr. Lloyd 
and Herbert at Craigyvellyn. A large ferry 
boat was constantly plying between the 
two places, which rendered the passage safe 
and easy. Herbert had also his little boat 
which, in fair weather, frequently did 
ferry-boat duty. 

As soon as they had finished a late 
breakfast, the morning after their arrival, 
Lady Llewellen, Gwenthlean, Miriam, and 
the baby, accompanied by Mr. Lloyd and 
Herbert, and the ** familiars,'' Morgan, 
" the boy," Walter, the clerk, and Betto^ 
the housekeeper, set off to Craigyvellyn. 
There was much to see. and admire, and 
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from the moment they left the parsonage, 
a' succession of beaatifal objects presented 
themselves, which, as my scene is princi- 
pally laid in the locality, I will endeavour 
to describe as they proceed. 

In the first place, the parsonage was just 
what a country clergyman's house should 
be, unpretending, but comfortable; not 
grand, but very pretty ; pleasantly and 
quietly situated, and evidently the abode 
of a gentleman of taste and refinemtot. 
From its old-fa^ioned windows and porch 
half covered with ivy and creeping plants, 
you looked out upon a pretty garden full 
of sweet flowers. Mr. Lloyd was somewhat 
of a connoissieur in flowers, and prided him- 
self on his garden. A trim, gravel walk 
through the flowers, terminated in a small 
iron gate; and a thick, laurel hedge — about 
which flourished, in their 'seasons, abund* 
ance of roses and honeysuckles — enclosed 
the garden on either side of the. gate, 
whilst at the distance of s6me two hundred 
^ards 4»y the sea* Opposite was the 
¥ 2 
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wilder and more rocky village of Cralgy* 
Telly, whose ruined castle, seated on a rock, 
bold bills, and old manor-bouse, made fine 
objects in the view from Olanheatbyn, 
wbicb, like its pastor, looked at peace with 
all the world. The village of Gianheathyn 
lay snugly nestled in a small, green valley^ 
with its pretty white-washed church in the 
middle, its parsonage on one side, its farm* 
bouses peeping out here and there, and its 
beatb-covered hill, from which its name 
was derived, at the back. It was evidently 
more of a compact village than its opposite 
neighbour, and much more agii^eably 
situated; less barren, less exposed to the 
sea, and, perhaps, less magnificent in 
scenery. Gianheathyn lay in a small bay, 
and the atmosphere was soft and mild; 
Craigy vellyn was built on a kind of penin« 
sula, and lashed on three sides by the sea, 
was exposed to all the assaults of the ele* 
ments. At the extremity of the peninsu- 
la, on a rock, stood a ruined castle, that 
had received, for centuries, the attacks of 
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the waves with imperturbable indi&rence. 
The air of this place was cold and bracing. 

When Gwenthlean actually stood upon 
the Terge of the sea, her delight and 
wonder were unbounded. Not even the 
presence of persons with whom she was not 
yet intimate, could restrain her exclama- 
tions of amazement, and she clasped her 
mother's hand tightly, as she exclaimed| 
, ^^ Oh, mamma, how wonderful, how ter- 
rible it is r' 

The ferry-boat was waiting to receive 
them, with its two stout sailors^ and un- 
furled sail, ready to ferry them across as 
quickly as a favourable wind and tide 
would let them* It was pleasant to watch 
Gwentblean's expressive countenance as one 
2xew object after another disclosed itself to 
her gaze. The bright morning sun cast a 
line of silver on the ocean's breast, across 
which the fishermen's boats and little skiffs 
parted, in the distance, like insects in a 
sunbeam* The seagulls were flapping their 
white wings on the waves, and bathing 
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their bodies in the smooth element, and as 
Gwenthlean watched them, she thongbt 
upon what her mother had said of the 
happiness of birds in every place, and felt 
sure, that like them, she could be happy in 
so bright a scene. As the boat glided 
smoothly on, she looked affectionately into 
that mother's face, and whispered words of 
admiration and delight. 

When the boat landed her crew upon the 
shore of Craigy vellyn, Mr. Lloyd sent the 
servants on by the sands with the luggage, 
and told Lady Llewellen and Gwenthlean 
that they would walk across the cliff, in 
order to see the beauties of the neighbour- 
hood, and approach the cottage by the 
prettiest way. They accordingly as- 
cended a steep path amongst the rocks; 
which brought them to a little white- 
washed church, most romantically situated 
upon the cliff, where they paused to admire 
the wild magnificence of the scene around 
them. The churchyard was filled with 
curiously shaped graves, some enclosed in 
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Tirhite- washed stones; others covered with 
shells and sea-sand; others with flowers. 
Here reposed many a poor sailor, both 
nativesand foreigners, who had been wrecked 
near the coast, and cast ashore at Craigy- 
vellyn. Seyeral tablets in the wall told their 
sad stories, and the sea beneath sang their 
everlasting lullaby. A path, across the 
cliff brought our little party to the village 
of Craigyvellyn, which was small, irregu- 
larly built, and scattered. It consisted 
principally of fishermen's huts, raised upon 
the sands, and of a straggling street, with 
its small inn and shop, placed further in- 
land ; but still with nothing but a kind of 
rough common between it and the sea, upon 
which, pigs, ducks, and donkeys, disputed 
the pasturage. 

" Here are my parishioners,'* said Mr- 
Lloyd, as the good people came out of their 
cottages, and curtseyed as they passed, 
^^ and I can assure you, you will find many 
a warm heart beating under those rough 
garments/' 
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had been the summer residence of the 
mother of the present lord of the man or J 
A good sized flower-garden sloped from the 
house to the beach, which was protected 
from the incursions of the sea, by a rough 
embankment of large rock-stones, that did 
not, however, prevent the waves from cast- 
ing their surf amongst the flowers in 
stormy weather. The cottage faced the 
sea, and looked across at Glanheathyn; 
with its parsonage, pretty church, and 
quiet village. A somewhat bare kitchen- 
garden at the back of the house, was 
separated by a wall from the fields that 
gradually sloped up towards the mountain 
on which the sheep were grazing quietly. 
There were different ways of approaching 
this solitary spot — the principal and best of 
which was by the road described — the 
pleasantest along the sands to the garden; 
when the tide was out — the roughest and 
most difficult, across the mountain, froni 
whence the view was indescribably magnifi- 
cent. The rocks on each side were covered 
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"With every imaginable species of rock- 
plants, principally of Nature's setting, 
although some had been brought there by 
man. Abundance of periwinkles grew wild, 
and nearly covered the base of the rocks 
on one side, whilst wild roses, ferns, and ivy 
sprung from every interstice. There was a 
natural grotto high up in the rocks, over- 
looking the sea and distant landscape, to 
which an approach had been made by 
rough steps, cut in the rocks, and around 
which a superabundance of creeping plants 
hung. This had been formerly a favourite 
retreat of the inmates of the cottage, and 
a rough table and seat, and the remains of 
coral, shells,^ and sea-weed, showed that it 
had been, what Herbert intended it to be- 
come again, a receptacle for the treasures of 
the deep. 

As you suddenly came upon this singular 
place from the road upon the rocks, you 
thought you were transported to some en- 
chanted scene in a fairy tale. There was 
the cottage with its green verandah,, ladea 
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with creepers — ^its rastie lattice windows, 
sarrounded with roses and jessamiae — ^its 
thatched roof and pictaresque gables — its 
rocks and wild mountainB at the back and 
sides, and its green slope and flower beds in 
front ; bo t a nearer view made jou acquainted 
with the realities of the scene. The house 
was small and out of repair ; the veran- 
dah and trellice-work were broken down 
by a weight of overgrown clematis; the 
thatch upon the roof was old- and black ; 
and the garden in bad order. Mr. Lloyd 
and Herbert had done "their best both with* 
outand within, to improve the appearance of 
things, but they could obtam no assistance 
from the agent, who considered the trifling 
rent* he required, sufficient excuse for refus- 
ing to put the place in order. When Mr. 
Lloyd took it, it was quite a wilderness ; 
it was now something better, but needed 
many improvements to make it comfortable^ 
or indeed habitable. 

Lady Llewellen, however, would have 
been pleased with it, had its <^ondition been 
still worse, because it afforded her the re- 



timnent she desired. But poor Gwenth* 
iean was evidently disappointed. Her 
visions of eomfort in a small house, had 
been formed upon her knowledge of the 
Steward's residence in Llewellen Park } 
but here all was desolation. She witl^drew 
from her friends just to let one or two 
natural tears of regret arise and disappear* 
Not that she cared about herself, but she 
was griered when she thought of her mO'* 
ther. Miriam, too, expressed it as her 
dedded opinion that her mistress must 
look about for another house, and showed 
her disapprobation of the cottage, so plainly^ 
that it was impossible to misunderstand 
her. 

Lady Llewellen said that a little time 
and patience would remedy every evil ; and 
considering occupation the best cure for all 
mental maladies, she told the disaffected to 
come into the house, and set to work in 
arranging its furniture. Even Gwenth- 
lean^s face brightened when she saw the 
pretty drawing-room. Mr. Lloyd had had 
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it papered at his own expense. The Plas 
Llewellen furniture, sofa, chairs, chiffonier, 
tables, and carpet, were displayed to advan- 
tage. Herbert had brought over some 
books, and placed a large nosegay on the 
table ; so that there was an air of greater 
comfort about the room, than the decayed 
exterior had led them to expect. The 
other apartments were not in such good 
order ; still they were habitable, and there 
was the summer for improyements. A 
small dining parlour, and a kind of study ; 
three or four bedrooms, and the servants' 
apartments completed the house. They 
were already furnished, Lady Llewellen 
having sent her furniture before she left. 
Flas Llewellen, and all that now remained 
to be done, was to unpack and arrange the 
books, ornaments, and pictures. 

Herbert and Gwenthlean were soon hard 
at work, and before the afternoon was pas^ 
sed, Craig Cottage looked quite a different 
place. As to the drawing-^room, Gwen- 
thlean began to think it the prettiest she; 
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had erer seen. Drawings and pictures 
were hung round it ; books and ornaments 
were placed upon the tables and chiffonier ; 
and even the clematis and honeysuckle 
were clipped by Herbert's determined hand, 
to admit the beautiful view of the sea and 
Glanheathyn through the lattice. In short, 
when they concluded a hard day's work, by 
a late dinner, they were quite a merry 
party ; and even Lady Llewellen tried to 
smile at Mr. Lloyd's good-natured plans, 
and her little girl's eager participation in 
them. 

Miriam alone remained inflexible. To 
be sure she rather wished to show off a few 
gentility airs to her new friends in the 
kiteheo^nd therefore would notbeconvinced. 
She was a good soul at heart, as her con- 
duct to her mistress proved, but she had one 
failing, a failing not uncommon to ladies-in- 
waiting — she was proud. She would have 
been quite happy had she been permitted 
to declare her mistress's rank ; but to be 
lady's maid to a title, and not to talk of her 
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ladyship, was almost too much fdr her 
phUo80|^. I am not sare, however, 
wbetheT Miriam's side aliasions, and mean- 
ing looks, had not a greater effect on ber 
eompanions than the assertion that ber 
mistress was the widow of a baronet, would 
have bad. Botter dajs — real gentlefolks — 
good blood — ancient family — fine park — 
splendid faoose — lodges ! and such like ex- 
pressions, tbrown into her coaversatiba with 
tact, impressed ber hearers with much awe 
and admiration. They— good, honest, 
simple souls as they were — would have be- 
lieved anything so fine a lady as Miriam 
told them ; and one of them at least, bsd 
already transformed the Mrs. Llewelten be 
had seen, into a duchess, or an unfortunate 
princess in disguise. 

Miriam felt that she had gained ground^ 
iiiid sat erect and splendid amongst her 
future compeers ; ber cap stifier than usual, 
and ber collar more than commonly impor- 
tant. Betto, the queer little housekeeper, 
at once yielded her precedence, and listened 



to ^at dbe said with due deference. Her 
muslin cap and lappets, Welsh flannel 
jacket and petticoat^ and very plain apron 
and neckerchief, could not attempt to com- 
pete with Mrs. Miriam's English attire. 

Watty, the clerk, or more properly speak- 
Mr. Walter Jones, assumed a becoming 
dignity in her august presence, and 
treated her occafiioually to a bit of latin 
apropos, at least he thought so, to change 
of fortune. He was a tall, lean man, 
dressed in sober black — wherefore ? because 
he generally got his master's old coats, and 
altered them to fit him. Besides rejoicing 
in the offices of clerk, sexton, singing- 
master, schoolmaster, and fisherman, he 
occasionally did a little in the tailoring way. 
This was under the rose, as he never liked 
to be discovered when, in his crosslegged pos- 
ture, particularly by his scholars. He 
wore short inexpressibles, and long grey 
stockings, always too large for his leg, 
which was a slim one. He was a man 
reverenced for his grave and learned 
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countenance, which was never known to 
expand into a laugh^ and rarely to dilate 
into a smile. His skill as a linguist occa- 
sioned him to be regarded as second only 
to Mr. Lloyd in ability: for he knew a 
little latin and a little English. He was 
fond of tropes, figures, and allegories, and 
delighted in the Apocrypha and Pilgrim's 
Progress. Such was Mr. Walter Jones ; 
the dread of little boys and girls, the admi- 
ration of young men and women, and the 
innocent laughing-stock of his cotempo- 
raries, particularly of his friend and rival, 
Morgan, " the boy/' Mr. Lloyd's one man 
servant. 

This latter worthy was the antipodes of 
the clerk ; always ready for a joke, he was 
himself a kind of Welsh Sam Weller, and 
was as corpulent as Mr. Walter Jones was 
lean. Dressed in a blue coat and yellow 
buttons, that he was pleased to call his 
" livery," he moved about like a rolling-pin ; 
of little service in the house, yet as neces- 
sary to his master, as his master was to 
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him. His greatest merit^ and the only 
point on which he condescended to agree 
with Walter and Betto, was his devotion to 
Mr. Lloyd. Here the usually divided trio 
were united. In the Rector^s service they 
had all lived, and for him they would readily 
have died. Every one who differed from 
him was an outcast from their society, 
and it wad sufficient to he his friend to se- 
cure their regard. He knew little of the 
world that lay beyond his parishes, they 
still less, but they echoed all he said, and 
as he, like ParneFs hermit, learned his les- 
sons, from * books/ so they received them 
second-hand from him. Glanheathyn and 
Graigy vellyn were the limits of their world, 
and it is no wonder that they did homage 
to the superior knowledge of Miriam, from 
whose charming society they were sum- 
moned by their master to receive orders 
for the night. 

When they reached the door of the lit- 
tle drawing-room, which was ajar, they 
suddenly paused. Sounds stole upon their 
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eftr so sweet and uittisaal, tiiat ttey skK)d 
and listened breathlessly. Mr. Lloyd had 
found out from Gwenthlean that she loyed 
music, and had asked her to sing to him, 
little thinking that he should hear any 
thing superior to a child's simple nurs^y 
song, Seated upon his knee, her little 
hands clasped in her lap, and her eyes cast 
down, she was singing him the beautiful 
little Scotch ballad, ^'Jock o'Hazeldean." 
She had chosen it because it was merry, as 
she knew a more pathetic song would arouse 
her mother's melancholy. Mr, Lloyd 
listened with perfect wonder; Herbert, 
with a kind of rapt attention ; and the 
gooddies outside with uplifted hands and 
eyes. When Gwenthlean came to the last 
wordsy 

'' She's o*er the border and awa* 
Wr Jock o'Hazeldean." 

which she sung with all the spirit and fer- 
vour they demand, Mr. Lloyd kissed her 
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raptaoQsIj, and called her his little Eos, his 
sweetest of nightingale* As to Herbert| 
when, for the first time, he heard his favo* 
rite ballad sung, and sung with an ease and 
filveetness he thought unrivalled, he was in 
an ecstasy of delight: got up from his seat, 
sat down i^aiti, clapped his hands» and 
finally went and stood by Gwenthlean, as 
if to drink in the sounds. The trio in the 
passage went back to the kitchen, and told 
Miriam that her young lady was an angel, 
to which she assented with perfect good 
faith. Again Mr. Lloyd called, and Betto 
was told to remain at the cottage till all 
was set to rights, the others to prepare the 
little boat, ^hich was moored at the bottom 
of the garden. 

Lady Llewellen and Gwenthlean accom* 
panied their friends to the beach. The 
moon and stars were up, and shed their 
calm light upon the rocks and ocean. The 
cottage slept in the shadow of the mountain. 



* Eosisthe Welsh for nightingale. 
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but here and there a flower seemed to wake 
up beneath a moonbeam. The ripple of the 
waves was the only sound that disturbed 
the repose of the evening, until the little 
bark was launched ; and when Lady Llewel- 
len heard the last ^^ good night '' borne 
across the water, and looked around at the 
holy Bolitude and calm of nature, she 
blessed God for having transplanted her to 
such a home. 



*■ 
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CHAPTER VI. 



She loves her fire, her cottage home ; 
Yet o*er the moorland will she roam 

In weather rough and bleak ; 
And when against the wind she strains, 
Oh might I kiss the mountain rains 

That sparkle on her check. 

Wo&DSWOETH. 



The next morning, and the next, and in- 
deed every morning for the first fortnight, 
found Mr. Lloyd and his grandson at 
Craigyvellyn. There was so much to be 
done, that Herbert, who was a very 
efficient person, could not stay away from 
the cottage, and Mr. Lloyd could not be 
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left alone. Bepairs went merrily on ; such 
at least as could be effected by the joint 
efforts of Herbert, Wattj, Morgan, and a 
neighbouring miller, of whom more anon. 
They worked by turns in the garden, as 
time and opportunity allowed; but there 
was great need of some more skilful person 
to direct, and to improve the state and ap- 
pearance of the house. This person, to 
Lady Llewellen's astonishment presented 
himself one day in David the Harper. 

Gwenthlean and Herbert were twisting 
an obstinate branch of clematis round one 
of the pillars of the verandah, when they 
were startled by the sounds of a harp. 
Another momdnt, and a dog bounded up 
the path, and jumped upon Gwenthlean 
with a loud bark of delight. 

*' Mamma," screamed the child, '^ mamma, 
here is Fleet.'' 

And Fleet it was, poor Sir Howel's 
faithful hound, whose demonstrations of 
affection, when Lady Llewellen appeared, 
were overwhdming. 
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* • « 

• " And there is David !" again shouted 
the child, as she rushed down the garden, 
and threw her arms about the neck of the 
harper, who was approaching. 

The astonishment of Lady Llewellen can 
be conceived. David had left his home to 

m 

follow their fortunes, and with all the 
energy of strong attachment, told them that 
he was come to live near them, and that no 
persuasions could induce him to change 
his purpose. His plans were made. He, 
intended to become a wandering harper, 
and to return at intervals, to such an abode 
as he might be able to procure in his old 
mistress's neighbourhood. What could 
Lady Llewellen say ? She could only press 
the hard hand of the harper, and with 
tears in her eyes,* thank him for his love 
and fidelity. 

When the surprise of the meeting had- 
in some degree subsided, and David had 
been introduced to Mr* Lloyd and Herbert,^ 
the latter said that he knew of a residence 
that would suit him exactly. 

VOIi. I. 
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^^ That small cottage by the mill, grand- 
father, which our friend Tommy offered yon 
for a stable, but which you thought too 
good; I am sure he would be highly 
honoured by its being tenanted by any one 
connected with Mrs. Llewellen, and would 
gladly take an occasional tune on the harp 
in payment^^ 

Mr. Lloyd thought the plan excellent, 
and when David was refreshed from his 
iourney, they all, Fleet included, sallied 
forth to the mill, already mentioned. 
. It was a comfortable dwelling, but some^ 
what untidy. There were evident symptoms 
of affluence on every side, visible not only 
in the mill and its outhouses, but in the 
ducks, geese, chickens, cows, and pigs, ob- 
servable in its vicinity. The miller him- 
self stood in the broad doorway of his mill, 
and a curious figure he was. Short and 
very fat, he was nearly as broad as long. 
^ tight-fitting, coarse pinafore, or as it 
is .more vulgarly called, smock £rod^ 
encased his sturdy form, in which helooked 
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like one of his own flour sacks. A low- 
crowned, broad-brimmed, once black bat, set 
off his huge, fulUmoon ftice to advantage ; 
whilst a crust of flour adhered equally to 
his bronzed countenance, black hair, and 
upper garments. He stood with his arms 
akimbo, perfectly at ease with himself and 
all the world. 

** Good morning Mr. Jenkins,^' said Mr. 
Lloyd, as he advanced towards him, holding 
Gwenthlean by the hand. 

'' Good morning, sir ; fine morning/' 
said the miller, touching his hat to Lady 
Llewellen, and looking admiringly at her 
&till youthful figure. 

^^ I thought Mrs. Jenkins was to have 
been brought home before this/^ said Her- 
bert, who knew the miller's weak point — he 
was always vulnerable in the mittter of 
ladies. 

"No, no,'' replied the miller bluffly, 
^* Mrs. Bight is'nt come round yet ; and 
there is nobody hereabout, good enough to 
Q 2 
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please me, present company always ex- 
cepted/" 

. **True, Mr. Jenkins," said Mr. Lloyd; 
^'all this good mill and yourself to boot 
must not be thrown away : take time to 
consider/' 

** Oh yes," drawled the miller, looking 
complacently around him ; ^^ I always say 
nothing short of a lady will suit me. I 
aint going to sell myself for nothing/' 

"Fd advise you to go off by weight, 
then," interposed Morgan, who by some 
nieans or other had contrived to join the 
party. " You'd sell that way, Til warrant. 
How many sacks of flour would you weigh 
down, Mr. Jinkins ?' 

*' Never tried!" said the miller indig- 
nantly ; ^^ how many sacks of feathers 
would you weigh down, I wonder ?" 

" Can't say to a certainty ; may be about 
as many as you would of flour ;^ but if my 
brains are as light as yours are heavy, I'm 
not far from the madhouse, I'm afraid." 
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^ '*^ What should you know of Mr. Jenkins'^} 
brains ?' said Mr. Lloyd, with a reproachful 
glance at Morg$tn. 

*' Nobody knows better/' replied the in- 
corrigible Morgan, who had, a spite against 
the Miller. ^^ Many^s the time IVe helped 
Watty, the clerk, . to thump something out 
of 'em, but they were so like lead that the 
)iarder we beat 'em the harder they grew." 
.y ^VBut l^Ts. Jenkins,^' interrupted Her* 
bert, anxious to avert the storm that he 
sawgathering in the Miller's well eye-browed 
forehead. ; ^ .What sort of a person is she 
to be T Tall and stately — ^blue eyes, and 
light hair, complexion aa white as flour, 
and tongue as eloquent as a mill 1" 

'' All but the last, Master Herbert," said 
the miller, casting a bewitching look at 
Lady Llewellen, as much as to say, ''just 
i^uch another as that now." 

**0h! I underi^tand," whispered Her- 
bert, " like Mrs. Llewellen, eh ?" 

" Perhaps— hem, hem — ohl I don't 
^now," and here Mr. Jenkins looked com« 
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placently upon his square figure. ^^But 
won't you walk in a bit, ladies, and rest. 
Feggy ; just put the parlour to rights/' 

^^ Don't trouble yourself Mr. Jenkins,^ 
said Mr. Lloyd, ^ We merely <same to ask 
about your little cottage yonder. Here^s 
an old fiiend of Mrs. Llewellen's who 
would like to rent it of you, and who 
will gladden your winter evenings by a 
good tune on the Welsh harp. Will you 
let us see what it is like ?" 

*^ To be sure, sir, to be sure,'' replied th6 
miller, slawly stepping down from his 
doorway, and leading the way to a small 
dwelling close by the waterfall. 

^^ Why does a miller wear a white hat?' 
muttered Morgan to Herbert, as the fat, 
short, curious-looking man waddled along. 

^'To keep his head warm/' answered 
Herbert : ^' but really that's too old, Mor^ 
gan. I wonder at you/' 

'' I beg your pardon. Master Herbert,^ 
said Morgan, ^^ all millers ar'nt the same, 
Mr. Jenkins, if you'll excuse my asking, is 
your head warm, sir ?" 
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« What's that to you, sir? No, it aint." 

** Why do you always wear a white hati 
then, sir, if it don't keep it warm ? I guess 
it is to shield your complexion against Mrs: 
Jinkins^ the lady comes, and to save thos^ 
precious brains of yours from hurt/' 

Mr. Jenkins did not condescend to repl^ 
to this second attack upon his brains, but 
turning his almost neckless head towards 
Lady Llewellen, pointed out the merits of 
the cottage she had come to visit. It 
ivas just the thing for David, so matters 
were soon settled. 

** Just as the ladies pleases, anything to 
oblige madam and little miss,'' was the 
burden of the miller's song. In short, he 
was so obsequious in his attentions to Lady 
Llewellen, and looked so remarkably sweei 
upon her that both Herbert and his 
grandfather were convulsed with laughter. 

** What do you think of this little place, 
ma'am T he said ; ^' not so bad, they tell 



me." 



''A Tery pleasant situation," replied 
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Lady Lewellen, unconscious of the mirth she 
afforded. 

" Yes ; but that is'nt all. If you'd do 
xne the honour just to look in one of these 
days, rd show you my house oven Very 
well for a single man, they tell me. I 
wonder whether little miss would like some 
plums — I've a nice tree in the garden. 
Anything Tve got at your service; proud 
to send them — pray don't be shy about it^ 

^' Never saw Jinkins so smart before/' 
said Morgan to Herbert. ^'He looks like 
a fish out of water, floundering about, and 
wondering where he is. I'll stay behind 
and find out what he's after. He, he, he ; 
did you see that. Master Herbert \ He, he, 
he ; a posy to Mrs. Llewellen. A bit of 
rosemary and a white pink. He'll be ask- 
ing her to marry him next, take my word 
for it. Look at him standing upon tip-toe, 
and hanging down his head. If Watty 
was here, he'd give us a bit of his latin 
about an ass, that he used to sport when 
Jinkins could'nt say his alphabet, or tellhis 
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right hand from his left. There, he's going 
to bray, Vm sure/' 

And he was going to bray, for, having 
{)resented his flower, he began to make 
apologies for the state of his dress. 
' " Hope you'll excuse my miller's clothes, 
ma'am ; I'm not always so untidy ; but we 
must mind the mill, or there'll be no bread. 
.Coold'nt do without me, ma'^m, in no way. 
I'm quite delightful." And here ^Mr. Jen- 
kins gave a kind of inward chuckle, pecu- 
liar to him, supposing that he had said 
something clever. 

When his visitors took their departure, 
he watched them until they were out of 
sight, when he soliloquised, half aloud, 

^^ Fine, pleasant lady. Pity she's a wid- 
der." 

" Well said, old boy," exclaimed Morgan, 
from behind, clapping him on the back. 
'* You're a wonderful youth. Quite a 
Bunyan, as Watty would say." 

'^ And what's that, Mr. Impedence," said 
Jenkins. 
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^^Oh; a wise man that vfoto a book^ 
tboagh only a miller, or a tinker, or some 
floch thing/' 

^^ Yd have you to know that a miHer and 
a tinker are very diflferent things ; a miller's 
a gentleman, and fit husband for any 
body/' 

^' Bless me, Mr. Jinkins, where's your 
mind running ? Qnite a way from thetaxt^ 
like Mr. Davis, the methody preacher. > Are 
you thinking of getting married, sir 1 I 
envy the lady/' 

*^ Oh, don't trouble yourself about keri 
she'll never hav« any thing to say to the 
like of you. I shall keep her in the 
parlour." 

*' In a glass case, eh ? But, perhaps, 
Mr. Jinkins, I know more about her than 
you may think for. Miss Snsan Hughes, 
Llandre t I know you've liked her before 
now. Kather old or so ; but never mind.^ 

^* Miss Susan Hughes, Llandre, indeed ] 
I should like to see hier Mrs. - Jinkins, 
Craigyvellyn." 
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•* Well, then, Miss Jones, the shop ; or 
Mrs. Thomas, the inn — the widder Thomas, 
I mean ; what do you say to them V^ 

" The last is the best, for I like widders; 
but they ai'nt good enough for me. Talk- 
ing of widders, that^s a nice lady up at 
Craig cottage. Do you know who she 
was r 

Now Morgan had started the game, 
fod he prepared to hunt out the miller's 
secret. 

** Mrs. Llewellen, ''he said ; ** there's few 
like her in this country ; but mind, that's a 
secret.'^' 

" I thought so now ; but who is she ?' 
*' Nobody knows exactly but master; 
but she's as good blood as any in Wales : 
a real lady born aind bred." 

"' She does'nt seem high, though, Morgan. 
To you and the like, now, she's quite hum- 
ble: with me — ^" here the miller picked 
out some flour from the plaits of his frock. 
''Why, weVe more alike, and she's quite 
familiar. Do you think she's likely to 
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marry again? Not many suitable in these 
parts/' 

** Oh, I can't say : not yet, of course ; 
perhaps in time ; any body proper ; like 
you now.'' 

" Like me I now, Morgan, you don't mean 
that/' said the miller, with a pleased 
grin. 

"Nobody knows, Mr. Jinkins/' said 
Morgan, with a significant nod. ^^Nice 
house — plenty to eat and drink — lots in 
Btore^— money in the bank — ^but don't say 
I said so, that's all — ^keep my secret^ and 
I'll keep yours. Exchange is no rob* 
bery.'^ 

"You may be sure of me," replied 
the miller, " But Morgan, to be candid — ' 
Tve had my thoughts ; but not yet, I 
suppose. Do you think now — upon your 
word — ^you're so odd there's no knowing 
what you mean*— my age, what do you 
think of that T 

"Just the thing — about forty — lady 
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about thirty — ^but, 'pon my word, I must 
gOf so success to you, Mr. Jinkins." 

'^ Thank'ee ; I say, Morgan, just step in 
-when you can, and take a cup of ale, I 
should like to talk to you sometimes/' 

'* Very well, sir ; much obliged." 

And off trotted Morgan, leaving the 
miller in the happiest possible state of 
conscious merit, to return to his flour, 
and to ruminate over the events of the 
day. 

In the course of a few weeks, David 
was comfortably settled in the miller's cot- 
tage, from whence he soon began to make 
excursions to the different towns in the 
principality, returning to spend his unoc- 
cupied time at Craigyvellyn, to improve 
his mistress's house and garden, and to 
teach his dear Gwenthlean the harp they 
both loved so well. 

Now, having brought our heroine to her 
new home, and surrounded her by friends, 
it will be necessary to pass slightly over 
the next five or six years of her life, dur- 
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idg^hich period few events of im()ortd(tide 
occurred to alter the even tenor 6f lie^ 
days. A deafly bucthy o^ mtaaimf^MBeogiL 
4bB^ ptMMtry were events to date froni* 
A new study, or a new book ; a day at 
Glanheatbyn, and a story from Mr.* Lloyd ; 
a row in Herbert's boat, or a ride on - his 
pony — the society of her mother, and this 
instruction of her little sister, with tfbfe 
rural delights of birds, flowers, and liaes *; 
such were her pleasures ; and vJmi she saW 
her mother's spirits gradually return, she 
was the happiest child in the worid. Het 
young mind expanded, day by day, under 
Lady Llewellen's watchful care, who wai 
now able to prove that a cultivated intel- 
lect, and refined taste, can never be tot^ 
highly considered. She not only laboured 
to make her child mistress of the modern 
languages, as accomplishments that might 
be serviceable to her, but she sought to 
sto^e her mind with ancient and modern 
historical lore, and encouraged it to delight 
in' the best authors both in prose and poetry. 
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Herbert, too, as Gwenthlean grew oldel^ 
took pleasure ia instructing the timid child 
he loved so well, and in tracing the deep 
springs of thought,. that lay half bidden, 
amongst the generous affections of her soul, 
like small mountain rills that flow ikiptt 
and deeper into the woods mui gtwmf^ as if 
to seek conoealmeftt^ yet sparkle ever in 
4^ir beautj and freshness. Under David's 
tuition^ her wonderful musical talent de- 
ireloped itself to the astonishment and de- 
light of her friends. In another sphere 
she would have been a youthful prodigy, 
but she was not allowed to discover that she 
was a genius by those whose greatest plea- 
sure it was to see her modesty and want 
of vanity. At twelve years old, she almost 
surpassed her master, and was well versed 
in the different kinds of music, peculiar to 
her country. Nature had given her a voice 
of great sweetness and beauty, and she 
sung to her harp with all the energy and 
taste of an improvisatrice. Her mother 
almost sighed over the precocity she ad- 
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mired, for she felt that Gwenthlean would 
adorn the station she was born to fill, 
whilst her talents must, probably, become 
the means of her subsistence, in that in 
which misfortune had cast her. Still sfa^ 
scarcely wished her condition altered. She 
was now beloved for her gentleness, and 
humility, and her mother felt assured that 
she would grow. up all that the fondest af- 
fection could wish her to be : 



'* A yiolet bj a moasj stone, 
Half hidden from the eje, 

Fair as a star when onlj one 
Is shining in the skj.*' 



Although there were six or seren years 
between them in age, Herbert and she were 
staunch friends. Bhe looked up to him as 
to her elder brother, friend, and teacher ; 
•whilst he considered her the loveliest, 
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sweetest, and purest creature that the air 
ever breathed upon. Never did brother and 
sister love each other with more tender af- 
fection« 

He was the depository of all her little 
secrets* Her hopes for her mother's im* 
proved health and renovated spirits — her 
desires to be of service to her when she 
grew up — her anxiety about her little 
sister — all were confided to him ; whilst 
she, in turn, became the confidante of many 
of his schemes for the future. He could 
not be with her daily, and watch her un- 
folding powers, thoughtful mind, and deep 
intellect, and look upon her as a child ; for 
she was to every one who knew her, like a 
calm, bright home-scene in nature — some- 
thing to return to, and dwell upon, when 
other objects seemed wild, dull, or unat- 
tractive. Every body loved her. Her pre- 
sence sent a gleam of superior happiness 
into the wretched hovels she was accus- 
tomed to visit, and like a sunbeam on a 
dreary winter's day, cheered, even if it 
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could afford no permanent relief. AlthongH 
•he bad little to bestow, tbe hearts of the 
peasants warmed at her winning words and 
gentle manners^ and when she and Herbert 
executed together the commissions of their 
older friends, and went from cottage to 
cottage on their labour of love, kind were 
the wishes, and heartfelt the blessings that 
awaited and followed their steps. 

The time, however, was drawing on, 
when she was to be separated from her 
dear friend and companion. Herbert 
Llewellen was arrived at that age when the 
fire of the first years of manhood, kindled 
his soul into enthusiasm, ambition, and a 
desire to distinguish himself. His had 
been, hitherto, a life of quiet study. He 
knew nothing of the world, scarcely any- 
thing of men, bat he felt that he was no 
longer to sit tamely at Glanheathyn a bur- 
den to his grandfather, and a useless mem« 
ber of society. 

He had within him that spirit which 
drives the imagination at a rail-road paee 
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Qp the steep hill of fame, and be believed 
tiiat the aspirings of his soul, and the 
talents he possessed had not been given to 
him in vain. He considered that the 
Supreme Mover of the universe was con- 
descending enough to watch over his in* 
dividual destiny, and to plant such 
powers in his nature as he expected him to 
.work out, and cultivate to His glory. He 
believed that He who caused the ^^ meanest 
flower that grows'^ to thrive, and come to 
perfection, would direct the growth of th^ 
human will and understanding, when made 
subservient to His purposes, and not pushed; 
in blind arrogance, beyond the limits 
assigned them. He believed that the Om^ 
niscient eye oversees, and the Almighty 
hand directs every action of every individual, 
for present or future good, as long as that in- 
dividual submits to be guided ; but that as 
soon as poor human nature is allowed to take 
the helm, the ship founders. It was, there- 
fore, with proper submission to a Higbei^ 
Power that he thought of the future, and 
endeavoured to reduce the visions of ex- 
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cited youth to a level with the sober realitiesr 
of religion and comiDon sense. Bat this is^ 
as every body knows, a hard task for a 
young man jnst entering upon life. 

In spite of works of philosophy and 
metaphysics, well-digested argument, and 
much learning, Herbert had still frequent 
dreams of genius, which flattered him with 
the hope of becoming a great man ; and 
although he knew how many had made 
bankruptcy of their expectations in the 
wide ccMnmerce of the world, the star of 
fame would shine clearly in the distance, 
and lure him on to visionary aspirations* 
He was now decided upon making his 
grandfather a participator in bis schemes 
for the future, and upon pushing bis way 
despite of wind or tide* 

Lady Llewellen, meanwhile, was com- 
paratively happy : that is to sa}^ she was 
perfectly resigned, and, if not gay, conr 
tented. She had leant upon no. unstable 
support, and had been sustained through 
much trial. One sorrow, however, yet 
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pressed heavily upon her ; she had wholly 
lost sight of her second child and her aunt, 
Lady Somerville. During the first twelve 
months of her widowhood she had received, 
occasionally, a few brief lines from her 
sister-in-law, containing a cold account of 
her own health and of that of her * adopted 
child,* as she called her little niece. These 
notes, few as they were, gradually became 
fewer, and at last altogether ceased. Lady 
Llewellen had written constantly to Lady 
Somerville, but in her formal answers, the 
words — ' Clare is well, and sends her love, 
was all that spoke to the feelings of the 
mother. After having written three suc- 
cessive letters, and received no reply to 
either, she addressed a few lines of in* 
quiry to Louise, Lady Somerville's French 
maid, and was answered by an official 
document from the general post-office, en- 
closing her own letter, and stating that 
Lady Somerville and family were on the 
continent, and her place in Dorsetshire 
sold. 
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Lady Llewellen was unacquainted with 
Lady Somerville's English friends, there- 
fore, as a last resource, wrote to the post<- 
master of the town nearest to her late 
residence. He informed ha that aha IumI. 
left the neighbourhood some months, and, 
it was reported, intended residing abroad^ 
that her place was sold, and her present 
address unknown to its purchasers, as she 
meant to travel on the continent for some 
time, previously to her fixing herself in 
any particular spot, and could not, there- 
fore, leave any decided direction. 

In this wretched uncertainty Lady 
Llewellen was compelled to remain, from 
year to year, for not even the most remote 
intelligence of Lady Somerville or Clare 
ever reached her. She spoke as little as 
possible upon the subject to any one, but 
Gwenthlean's tenacious memory would not 
allow it to sleep. She treatsured up every 
trifling recollection of her sister, and dwelt 
upon the little friend and playmate of her 
infancy with thoughts of unchanging af*- 
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fiectioD. Her innocent prayers night and 
morning were breathed for the absent one, 
and rarely did a day pass in which some 
new pleasure did not cause a wish for her 
return — and Gwenthlean^s pleasures were 
foreverrenewing. 

The cottage had become ^ a fair pro- 
fusion^ of roses, honeysuckles, and sweet** 
smelling plants of every descriptMk 
David^s strong and active baad had 
remedied every obstacle* The verandah 
and trellice-work wmre mended^ and the 
creepers trained over them — the garden 
was dag and tended with constant care^ 
and the interior of the house was repaired, 
painted and papered, until it looked neat- 
ness itself* Herbert and Gwenthlean had 
improved the grotto in the rocks, and 
brought thither the treasures amassed ia 
their daily rambles ; shells, pebbles, sea- 
weed, and the many rare gifts of the 
generous deep. Here Gwenthlean and her 
mother often, sat in summer, and looked out 
upon the broad expanse of ocean that lay 
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before them. The worthy miller supplied 
her with all kinda of pets, and was ever 
trying to show bis respect for the mother 
by his little attentions to the daughter. 

In truth, poor man, he was in a sad 
plight. Deeply overcome by Idve, yet not 
bold enough to declare his suit. Endless 
presents of oatmeal, flour, groats and 
poultry, had been sent as precursors of 
his attack upon his Dulcinea's heart, but 
no sooner did he find himself in her pre- 
sence than his amorous designs subsided 
into a * good morning, madam, I hope I see 
you well/ Like many a fine soldier, he 
could talk bravely about sieges and* 
skirmishes, when out of sight of the^ 
enemy, but no sooner was his courage 
tried, than he found he could not stand 
fire, and proved that 

* 

He who fights and runs awBj 
Maj live to fight another da^. 

In vain his tormentor, Morgan, praised 
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his fortune and his person, and urged him 
to the charge ; he only chuckled and 
laughed, and said, ^ very true :' put on 
his best clothes next day and carried up ^he 
flour to Madam Llewellen^s himself ; but 
nothing he could do made him bolder. He 
continued to puff and sigh like a steam- 
engine, to plant himself within sight of the 
adorable dwelling, nay even to wax some* 
what thinner on the strength of his passion, 
yet to remain the wealthy bachelor miller 
of Craigyvellyn. 

In the rural scenes, and amongst the 
simple people of this retired place, Gwen« 
thlean's childhood passed swiftly and hap- 
pily away, and I am almost sorry to make 
the first inroad into the domestic peace of 
Glanheathyn and Craigyvellyn, by removing 
thence one of the members of the united 
party, to the more restless scenes of worldly 
ambition, pride, and prejudice. 



TOL. I. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



We do not know how much we lore. 

Until we come^4o leave; 
Aa aged tree, a common flower. 

Are things o'er which we grieye. 

li* £)• 



^^ Herbebt, my dear boy, you little know 
what you meditate ; you cannot hare con- 
sidered the difficulties/' said Mr. Lloyd, 
one morning to his grandson, when they 
were engaged in an earnest conversation. 

"I have thought over the subject for 
years/' was the reply, ^'have examined 
every side, for and against, and am come 
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.to the resolutioD, with your permissioD) to 
try my fortune at Oxford. I will do noth- 
ing without your approbation ; but with 
your blessing, and a humble trust in the 
Supreme Power, I should not ba afraid to 
face the world.'* 

There was a shade of solemnity not un- 
mixed with sorrow, on Mr. Lloyd's coun- 
tenance, as leaning his elbow on an old 
folio that he had been reading, and resting 
his head on his hand, he looked at his 
grandson. Herbert, who had been stand- 
ing with his back against one of the book- 
cases, took a chair and seated himself by 
his side. There was ever, in his manner 
to. his venerable friend, that mixture of re- 
spect and affection which their relative posi- 
tions tended to produce ; but on the present 
occasion, there was an expression of in- 
creased tenderness in the young man's eye, 
as he returned the mild glance cast upon 
him. 

** I have no fear,'' said Mr. Lloyd, after 
a pause, ^* of your doing anything but what 

H 2 
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is honourable and good, or that any exer- 
tion on your part should be wanting ; but 
%hat do you know of life ? How could 
y6u straggle alone, friendless and almost 
penniless, through the temptations of a 
ooUege career ?' 

^^ I could probably get pupils, who would 
pay my expenses, and give me occupation 
during the vacations,'^ was Herbert^s reply. 

** Very good ; but how would your proud 
spirit bear to be trampled upon by the 
noble or wealthy, because you are not rich 
enough to rank with them, even in their 
simplest pleasures or occupations 1 These 
things grate harshly, my dear boy, even 
upon the firmest and noblest natures ; for 
though a consciousness of mental superi^ 
ority may brace up the mind to an infinite 
contempt of low born arrogance, it is hard 
to feel yourself alone amongst thousands, for 
no other reason than because you are 
poor/' 

"I know it/" BHid Herbert thoughtfully; 
^^ but I think I should be superior to the 
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scorn or contempt of little minds ; and that 
I could pursue a course of industry without 
looking right or left, to see whether my 
honest poverty met with derision or not 
Many of the greatest men in the kingdom 
have struggled on to eminence or honour, 
through greater difficulties than may lie in 
my "way, therefore why should not I ? 
Why should not I rise above those whom 
the chances of fortune have placed in a 
higher position, and help to prove that in- 
tellect is the fountain of honour, and know- 
ledge is power 1" 

*^ But I am not sure,'' said Mr. Lloyd, 
looking affectionately at the animated face 
of his grandson, ^^ that either intellect or 
its coadjutor, knowledge, is happiness: 
not, at least, that knowledge which is the 
parent of ambition. To walk 

« Along the cool, sequestered Tale of life," 

is preferable to that solitude in cities, which 
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You shall go to Oxford, but forgive me if I 
look with fear upon your launch into life^ 
I have not lived nearly three score and ten 
years in the world without knowing that it 
is a dangerous sea, full of shoals and quick** 
sands/^ 

. •* Still/' said Herbert, *' the launch 
must be made before the ship can reach her 
destined port. The question is, which is 
her best course. Oxford is the 9eat of 
learning — the nursery of fame — ^you have 
been there yourself, and have > still friends 
there, so where could I better direct my 
steps/' 

" True,'' said Mr. Lloyd, pausing. 
'< There are Marsden and Silvester, still 
alive — both holding good offices at Oxford ; 
and both clever and respected men. They 
will be an introduction for you. But here 
come Mrs. Llewellen an,d Gwenthlean* 
Let us see what they will day about it." 
. Lady Llewellen and her little girl entered 
the library, and after the ordinsury saluta- 
tions^ Mr. Lloyd addressed the former, 
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upon the subject of Herbert's intended 
change. She was not unprepared for the 
intelligence, and perfectly approved of it 
She had long seen that his was not a nature 
for a life of retirement, and tibat all he 
wanted was an introduction to the worlds 
to enable him to make his way in it She, 
therefore, told Mr. Lloyd that she was al- 
ready enlisted as Herbert's champiou/^ 

^^ I see you are all leagued against me,'' 
said Mr. Lioyd, '' and Herbert must seek 
his fortune, after his own fashion, as he 
calls it. I never hear of any one's seeking 
his fortune, but I think of Whittington 
and his cat, and how the future ' Lord 
Mayor of London town,' expected to see 
the streets paved with gold. Herbert's 
notions are more learned, and he expects 
to see Oxford streets red-lettered and 
illuminated, like the old manuscripts, with 
ladders here and there leading straight to 
fame for the trouble of the mounting. 
iJVhat do you say about it, Gwenthlean ?'' 

Poor Gwenthlean's eyes were full of 
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tears, and she was hiding herself in a re- 
cess of the window. 

"There, Herbert/' said Mr. Lloyd, 
^^ your little wife wont hear of it. I 
thought she would second me.'* « 

But Gwenthlean dried her eyes, and spoke 
out bravely, saying she would rather Her- 
bert went to Oxford if he wished it, though 
she should be very sorry to lose him. 

*^ Well, then, I must submit, I suppose," 
said the old gentleman, half mournfully, 
half playfully. *^But I may as well lose 
my right arm as Herbert.'' 

" I will be your right arm, now,'' said 
Gwenthlean, creeping to his side, and 
putting her arms round his neck. 

" That she will, I am sure," exclaimed 
Herbert, as the tears again fell fast from 
the child's blue eyes. '' Gwenthlean will 
be everything to you now." 

The thought of a separation was painful 
to all present, and Gwenthlean's grief was 
almost infectious. Matters were, however, 

H 5 
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fiaaHy settled ; find to Oxford Herbert wad 
to go as soon as possible* 

The news spread like wildfire through 
the hou3e and from thence to the village. 
Morgan shook his head, and wished Master 
Herbert would have contented himself with 
being as good a man as his grandfather,* 
and not go roving about the world to no 
purpose. The clerk highly approved of his 
plan, on. the contrary, and thinking him 
the' cleverest yoiing man in the world, ex-< 
peeted him to return crowned, with parsley, 
according to the '.ancients ; adding that 
" he: should'nt wonder if he were to turn 
out a Homer or a Crusader, or even ar 
Bunyan, some one of these days/* 

** Vm not acquainted with those gentle- 
men,** said Morgan, '' but if he turn out as 
good a man as his .grandfather, I can't 
wish him better/* . 

**0h! you*ve no superior ideas,** said 
the cterk. '^ Handsome is that handsome 
does, A man may be good and great too.^ 
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Those that will see the fiiiest prospect must 
climb up the church steeple ; and a man 
who would finally become a clerk, must 
first learn to read/' 

This latter figure was an original of the 
clerk's, and had become proverbial at 
Glanheathyn, being the winder-up of many 
of his best orations. 

Betto's imagination vested Herbert with 
a coach and six, and a bishoprick, which 
induced her to relate, for the millionth 
time, how that the Bishop had lunched at 
Grlanheathyn, and called her ^^my good 
woman/' on the day that the new church 
was consecrated. 

Had Herbert been going to Australia 
there could not have been more prepara- 
tions. Everybody was occupied but him-- 
self, and he could only think of the future 
with anxiety, and look forward to the 
period of parting with pain. He tried to 
read, but found it impossible to fix his 
mind with proper attention, upon any sub- 
ject, but the now all-engrossing one of 
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Oxford and its learning. He had no ac- 
quaintances of his own age, therefore he 
could not judge of the extent of his 
acquirements by those of others. Hope 
and fear alternated. Sometimes the con- 
sciousness of an intimate knowledge of all 
the best dead and living writers, together 
with a towering and ambitious mind, gave 
vigour to his thoughts and expectations ; 
at others, the recollection of his position, 
his retired education, lack of worldly wis- 
dom, and deficiency in the tact and refine- 
ment of general society, depressed his en- 
thusiasm, and led him to fear that he had 
been headstrong and hasty in his resolu- 
tion. His grandfather had written to his two 
old college friends at Oxford, and received 
kind answers, promising such assistance and 
advice as they could afford ; but Herbert 
had no notion of trusting to others for 
his advancement in life ; he must hew out 
his own path, and industriously pursue it, 
or live in retirement. He had not yet 
learnt that a push now and then, when 
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that path is an uphill one, may be of ser* 
vice, and though he had suggested to his 
grandfather, an introduction to his friends^ 
he had no desire to avail himself of them, 
to open a way which he preferred forcing 
by his own strength. Oq the contrary, his 
wish had ever been to prove that he could 
earn distinction by his own talents and ex- 
ertions, and those who knew him well, in- 
dulged in the secret hope, that all, and 
more than all his expectations would be 
gratified. 

When the time of his departure actually 
arrived, it required no small stook of moral 
courage to bear up under the numerous 
leave-takings he had to go through. He 
had never quitted bis kind friends and his 
native valley before, therefore let him not 
be called weak or eflfeminate, if his eye was 
moistened when, one after another, the vil- 
lagers came to say good-bye, and to bring 
with them some little memorials of their 
affection. He was not the less resolute 
and undaunted in spirit, because his heart 
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softened into emotion, when Walter, the 
clerk, presented him with one of his great* 
est treasures, Bunyan^s '* Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress," and begged him to keep it for his 
sake ; neither was he the less strongly 
nerved to future exertion, because his 
feelings almost got the better of him when 
his aged grandfather laid his hand upoa 
his head and solemnly blessed him; or whea 
Gwenthlean, with a sister's love, wept like 
the rain, as he bade her be a daughter to her 
friend, Mr. Lloyd, and supply his place at 
Glanheathyo. 

Hundreds of interested, though humble 
friends, assembled on the beach to see him 
set sail for Bristol, and if kind wishes 
could waft him prosperously on his way, 
he was blessed indeed. Gwenthlean begged 
to accompany him to the vessel, which was 
anchored at a little distance, and whilst Mr. 
Lloyd and Lady Llewellen watched them,* 
with tearful ejes, she was seated, for the 
last time by his side, and rowed in his boat 
fey Walter and Morgan, to the ship. She; 



slipped her small hand into his, and strug* 
gled to suppress the rising sob. " Do not 
forget me, Herbert/* she murmured, as they 
reached the vessel ; to which he could only 
reply, " Never, dear, never ; be kind to 
my grandfather/' 

Herbert Llewellen knew not haw swiftly 
the ship glided on ; he saw not how lightly 
the white surf played around her ; his 
thoughts and eyes were fixed upon those 
he bad left behind him. Apart from the 
crowd, on !a piece of rock, sat his grand- 
father. Lady Llewellen and Lizzy, who 
were silently watching the vessel, as she 
glided away from before their sight. 
Slowly making her way towards the shore, 
with her oars drooping lazily by her side, 
was his little boat, in which Gwenthlean, 
Walter, and Morgan, were straining their 
eyes to catch the last glance of him ; and 
scatter about the shore were different groups 
of kind friends, all sending good wished 
after him. As the ship still sailed quietly 
on, Herbert stood at her keel, and watched 
the. friends and scenes he was voluntarily 
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quitting, ivith a heavy, thoughtful heart. 
There was the quiet home of his childhood 
and boyhood, where he had never known 
anything but happiness: should he find 
another in the great world to which he was 
going, so peaceful and lovely ? There was 
the neat, lowly church, where he had re- 
verently listened to his grandfather's holy 
teaching; the school- bouse where he himself 
had taught ; and the pretty village, every 
child of which he knew : should he hear 
purer doctrine in more splendid temples 
— teach better or more useful himself 
in more learned edifices, find more 
loving friends amongst more refined 
spheres ? There were the breezy hills 
on which he had delighted to wander; 
the majestic rocks he had loved to climb ; 
the wild waves that Lad been his friends 
for life; on what other mountains, rocks, 
or waves, could the sun by day and the 
moon by night shine so brightly and so 
softly for him? There is the ferry-boat 
crossing to Craigyvellyn, and there the 
cottage amongst the rocks : shall he ever 
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again pass such pleasureable hours as he has 

spent with the refined and elegant inmates 

of that cottage ? shall he ever hear sounds 

so sweet as the rich^ wild voice of Gwenth- 

lean ? On, on glides the vessel, and slowly 

these dear objects disappear, one bj one* 

There is the white-washed church on the 

rock ; there the dark turrets of the old castle, 

last to vanish from before his eyes. Where 

will soon be the romantic fancies he has 

nourished amongst those crumbling walls I 

Buried, perhaps, amid the colder realities 

of scholastic duties, and the hard struggles 

of the world. *' Farewell I farewell T he 

sighs, whilst tears dim his eyesight. ^^Hap* 

py, happy scenes, farewell.'* He feels, 

that like the vessel he is in, his launch in 

life is made : and melancholy forebodings 

mingle with the bright hopes that he has 

formed of the future ; like the darl; 

shadows cast by the clouds, on the sunny 

path of the ship. 

It was not until the last turret of the old 
castle had faded into the distant horizon, 
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that Ilerbert aroused himself from his 
reverie, and began to look aroqnd him on 
the passengers and sailors of the vessels 
The captain, of whom he had a slight 
kno^rledge, addressed him first : then a jolly 
Somersetshire farmer, who atkad him some 
casual question about the black, Welsh 
cattle, which led to a discuMion upon the 
relative merits of Welsh and English breeds* 
Shortly afterwards he had the good for^* 
tune to save a little poodle from falling 
overboard, which act of heroism won him 
the good will of an elderly lady, who per- 
tinaciously engaged his attention, until 
certain unmistakeable symptoms took her, 
to the cabin. Thus were his restrospections 
and sad thoughts dispelled. 

They landed at Bristol, where he slept 
the night, and the foUowiDg morning he. 
found himself on a stage coach, behind the 
coachman and four good horses, on his 
way to Oxford. His only fellow-traveller, 
for some distance, was a young man who 
sat on the coach-box. Herbert was at*'' 
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traoted by his appearance, and would have 
addressed him, but for the awkward shy- 
ness he felt in speaking first to a stranger ; 
moreover the gentleman seemed engrossed 
with a newspaper, and an occasional glance 
at Herbert was all the notice he appeared 
desirous to bestow upon him. He was a 
tall, dark^ handsome man : Herbert would 
have said aristocratic-looking, only he dis* 
liked the word when applied to anything 
like mere nobility of birth, and denied the 
ezistence of any natural superiority be* 
tween man and man, which was, or could 
be, caused by blood. A haughtiness of 
bearing, and a somewhat imperious manner, 
implied a consciousness of. superiority 
which Herbert disliked, although the fine, 
intelligent face of his fellow-traveller, and 
its handsome, well defined features made 
him an:(ious to find whether he had not a 
mind in unison with them. Herbert^ how- 
ever, contented himself by addressing such 
questions as he wished to ask about the 
objects he passed, to the coachman, and, as 
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the country was new to bim, found enjoy- 
ment enough in commenting upon it 

At last the stranger put bis newspaper 
into his pocket, and scanning Herbert 
rather curiously, as if to discover who he 
was, asked him if he was bound for Ox- 
ford. Herbert simply replied in the af- 
firmative. The gentleman made another 
short remark upon the weather. Herbert 
answered with equal brevity, not liking 
the tone he assumed. The stranger eyed 
him more closely, and was, perhaps, struck 
in turn by his appearance, for we must be 
pardoned for assuring the reader that 
Herbert was very good-looking. He 
enquired whether he were going to Ox- 
ford for the first time, but still the 
haughty tone, which was really in- 
nate in the speaker, repelled cordiality 
and Herbert's reserve increased. The 
stranger, whose keen eye seemed to look 
through the very heart, was interested, and 
he made an effort to unbend, not only his 
own pride, but that of his companion. He 
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spoke generally of Oxford, its colleges, and, 
its masters. The subject was too engros*> 
sing to be set aside, and Herbert sought to 
conquer his natural shyness, and to place 
himself on an equality with the haughty 
unknown, by conversing freely. 

By degrees the young men forgo^t their 
reserve, in the pleasure of finding a sirni- 
larity of thought and taste. The stranger 
was a man of the world, and was inwardly 
amused by Herbert's want of knowledge 
upon points that he had, from childhood, 
considered essentials ; but he was not the less 
pleased and astonished when he discovered 
his superiority in literary acquirements. 
They spoke of books, and Herbert^ life of 
study was soon apparent. His new ac- 
quaintance was as much behind him in the 
lore of the black-letter world, as he was 
his inferior in that of the concerns of the 
present day. The one was a scholar, the 
other a deep-sighted observer of human 
nature. They became, before they reached 
Oxford, mutually pleased with one another; 
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but the stranger did not make any ad- 
.yances towards a further acquaintance, 
and Herbert felt that his position was too 
uncertain to permit of his doing so. Be- 
sides there was an evident desire on the 
part of the stranger to avoid any familiarity 
that might lead to future intimacy. 

He, like others of hijii countrymen, pro- 
bably considered that a Welsh youth, of 
doubtful rank, was very well as a travelling 
companion, but might be disagreeable as a 
college acquaintance. Herbert, on the con- 
trary, thought that had he met him amongst 
the Welsh mountains, he should haveinvited 
him to Glanheathyn parsonage, with all the 
warmth of kindred feeling : as it was, he 
Jiad no desire to force himself upon his 
notice, though he wished to know more of 
him. 

As they approached Oxford, the conver- 
sation gradually flagged. Herbert's feel- 
ings were too much excited for words. It 
was twilight when they entered the town, 
and the ancient buildings looked solemnly 
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grand and mysterious beneath its shadows. 
A thrill of awe and reverence ran through 
him, when ha found himself actually in the 
place whither bis dreams and hopes had so 
often led him in imagination, and he seemed 
to have added years to his existence in the 
brief space of a feW minutes. So much was 
begun, so much^ indeed^ consummated in 
that short interval. He was in a profound 
reverie, when the coach stopped, and his 
companion had dismounted before he could 
thoroughly understand that it was no time 
for visionary flights, but that he must de- 
scend to the worldly task of looking after 
his luggage. A polite bow, and a ^' good 
evening to you/^ separated him from his 
coach acquaintance, whilst '^ Is your name 
Llewellen^^' introduced him to a new 
friend. 

Dr. Marsden, one of his grandfather's 

old college chums, had come to see after 

him, and with a warm shake of the hand, 

. welcomed him to Oxford, and invited him 

to his house, where, he said, a bed was pre- 
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pared for him, until his own rooms were 
ready. Herbert followed him^ and wa's 
soon seated in a room not unlike his grand* 
father's study, in which books and papers 
were the most conspicuous furniture. 

Dr. Marsden was unmarried, never 
having found time to think of a wife, and 
having been wedded to study even since 
his early youth. He was chief librarian, 
and held the kejs of knowledge both 
literally and figurately. He was avowedly 
a silent man, and, except on one or two 
subjects, rarely said more than yes or no. 
Absent to a degree, his mind never seemed 
at home, and a sudden question startled 
him as much as a sudden accidtot. But 
he was a good and kind man, and althougk 
he never made any professions, a staunch 
friend when once he became attached. He 
was pre-disposed to like Herbert for his 
grandfather's sake, and before the first 
evening of their intimacy was over he 
liked him for his own, and for a very sin- 
gular reason: because he did not trouUe 
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hiib with . questions, but was contented to 
lei his taciturnity take it9 course. 
^ They certainly were not loquacious, but 
what they said was to the purpose, and Dr. 
Marsden was pleased with the remarks 
Herbert made upon his favourite authors, 
as well as with his desire to set to work at 
once, and leave no stone unturned to get 
on at college. 

" Persevere, persevere/' said the old 
man ; ^' nothing to be done in the world 
without perseverance. Talents without it 
are like gas, easily kindled, but soon ex* 
tinguished.'' 

" And with it 1" asked Herbert. 

'^ Like a good coal fire, that will bear a 
puff of wind or a poker, and burn the 
brighter for them.'' 

The following day was spent in visiling 
the lions of Oxford, and settling Herbert in 
some very plain rooms that Dr. Marsden 
helped him to procure. He also introduced 
him to several of bis friends, all men of 
eminence and ability. Herbert called on 

VOL. I. I 
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his grandfather's other friend, Mr. Silvester, 
who recieved him very cordially and gave 
him a general invitation to his house, which 
was echoed by his wife, a good-natured 
woman, who was sitting in awful state at 
a work'table, surrounded by several grown- 
up daughters. From these fair damsels 
Herbert felt it rather a relief to escape, not 
having yet learnt the art of talking about 
nothing, in which, to be an agreeable morn- 
ing-caller, it is necessary to be versed. 

It was to Dr. Marsdea that he looked 
for counsel, feeling assured that he should 
obtain it, for there was in his manner a 
friendliness that he could not mistake, and 
an evident desire to be of service to him. 
Through his means he. soon became in- 
itiated into the customs of the University, 
and by following his pithy, but sure ad- 
vice, gradually saw his way clearly, and 
began a course of study, that he sanguinely 
hoped would insure ultimate success. He 
sought no further acquaintances, and 
courageously refused many an invitation 
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from the Silvesters, contenting himself with 
sitting an hour or two, occasionally, with 
Dr. Marsden, in whose society he always 
felt himself benefitted, even though con- 
versation was carried on by fits and starts 
and short sentences. But the doctor 
gradually became more communicative as 
their acquaintance ripened, and gladdened 
Mr. Lloyd's heart, by a letter, in which his 
praise of his grandson's talents and good 
sense was so warm and sincere, that it was 
evident be regarded his young friend with 
feelings of esteem and affection, that he 
was never known to lavish upon an un- 
deserving object. 



I 2 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Cromwellf I charge thee^ throw awaj amhition— 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win hj't ? 

8hakbpeab*8 Henry VIIL 



A WBEK or SO after Herbert's arrival in 
Oxford, he again met, by accident, the 
gentleman with whom he had travelled 
from Bristol. He was rambling into the 
country, with a book in his hand, and a 
mind divided between it and his fature 
prospects, when he was diverted from his 
dreamy studies by the sound of horses' 
feet close behind him. He looked up and 
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8a?r several horsemen approaching, one ci 
whom, as they passed him, raised his hat, 
and with a smile of recognition, discovered 
himself to be his coach-companion. Her- 
bert returned the bow, and -continued his 
musings. After sauntering on for up- 
wards of an hour, building castles in the 
air^ and contemplating the classic waters of 
the Isis, he again turned his steps towards 
the town. Once more the quick gallop of 
a horse behind him, induced him to look 
round, and he saw, from the paces of the ad- 
vancing animal, that he had become un« 
manageable, and if not checked, would 
probably throw his rider. He hastened 
towards him, and reached him just as the 
gentleman who rode him had succeeded, bj 
a great effort, in pulling him in, but to so 
little purpose, that his tricks and plunges 
rendered the danger much greater than be- 
fore, indeed were so furious that his rider 
lost all power over him. 

Herbert went cautiously towards the 
horse, and dexterously seizing the rein, 
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checked him as he was about to rear, aod 
held him in by main force, whilst his rider 
threw himself oflf his back. Herbert had 
been always famoos as a tamer of wild 
Welsh ponies, and the prancing and rear- 
ing of the horse, made him anxious to try 
his skill on more difficult ground, so he 
asked his rider if he would allow him to 
endeavour to conquer the high q)irU of his 
steed. 

** Willingly, if you can,** replied, the 
cavalier, who proved to be Herb^t's coach 
tsompanion. 

Herbert was ou the horse's ba^ iu a 
moment, and soon displayed that skill in 
horsemanship, for which he had been cele- 
brated amongst his own mountains. Half-a- 
dozen equestrians came galloping forwards, 
but dismounted at a short distance from 
the scene of action, and giving their horses 
to their servants, walked quickly onwards. 

^' Are you hurt Hastings, my dear fellow, 
are you hurt,'' was the general cry ; suc- 
ceeded by a '^ Bravo! capital 1" from the 
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groups of young men who sorronnded their 
dismounted friend» and watched Herbert's 
evolutions. 

The horse had met with his match. In 
yain he kicked and reared ; fretted and 
foamed ; Herbert did not yield a point to 
him, but kept his seat as if he were glued 
to the saddle. .At last he started off at a 
furious gallop, and was soon out of sight of 
the bystanders. Herbert gave him the 
rein until he began to flag a little, and 
then re*commenced the task of correction. 
In about half-an-hour he succeeded in 
bringing him back triumphantly to his 
master, as quiet as a lamb. Had Herbert 
gained a prize at the Olympic games, or, 
what would have been more to the pur* 
pose, taken a first*class at Oxford, he would 
not have risen so high and so suddenly in 
the estimation of the strangers who sur- 
rounded him, as he did by his success on 
the present occasion. There might have 
been a spark of vanity in his wish to tame 
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the mettlesome animal; there was cer- 
taiDly a feeling of great satisfaction in hav- 
ing succeeded, and of pleasure when he 
received the thanks of his coach friend, and 
the warm praises of the other young men; 
As he dismounted, and gave the horse into 
the hands of the groom, he stroked and 
patted him, and called him ^'a splendid 
fellow f then, raising his hat to the gentle- 
man he so opportunely served, he wished 
him good morning, and was about to take 
his departure. 

^^ I hope you are not going to leave us^ 
without allowing me to become further 
known to you T said the stranger. ^* I 
assure you I shall not easily forget the 
favour you have done me." 

^* By Jove ! it was magnificently man- 
aged, sir,'' said one of the young men. '' It 
does you honour." 

Herbert bowed. 

^* Hastings, you are hurt : you limp per- 
ceptibly," said another. 
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** Only a slight sprain,** was the reply» 
^^ but I believe I must return as soon as 
possible. 

*' Will you allow me to walk with you/* 
added the speaker, addressing Herbert: 
^^ my friends must ride their horses back/' 

" Willingly/' replied Herbert, " but had 
you not better rjde yourself?' 

** No more horse exercise for me to-day, 
I thank you : and mj sprain is less than 
nothing." 

Herbert and his new friend proceeded 
arm-in-arm towards Oxford* Benefits con<' 
ferred and received effectually wear out 
pride and reserve, and they were soon on 
an easier footing than Herbert could have 
thought possible. The stranger was the 
young Earl of Hastings, and little did 
Herbert know the envy and jealousy he 
was likely to excite^ by being suddenly 
elevated into an acquaintanceship with him. 
He was a leader amongst the young men 
of rank with whom he associated, and the 
superiority of his understanding gave 

I 5 
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him an ascefidency over the mindd ' of 
others, that even Herbert had felt daring 
their brief intercourse, in spite of his reso- 
lution not to yield to it. He possessed 
talents of no common order, but placed by 
station and fortune above the necessity of 
any exertion, and left his own master at a 
very early age, he had no incentive to bring 
them forth. He cared not to persevere in 
hU studies, or to gain a reputation for 
learning ; and a certain indolence of tetnt- 
perament, that shunned all exertion, mental 
Bnd bodily, made him heedless of the good 
will or opinion of his fellow men. He left his 
tnind to nature, or rather principally exer- 
cised it in the study of character, of which he 
was a very nice discriminator. His judg- 
ment and wit wer« both keen, when he chose 
to let them appear, which was seldom ; and 
from his reserve of manner, and hauteur of 
deportment, his real goodness of heart, and 
innate talent, were known by few. As Earl 
of Hastings, however, and shortly to be in 
full possession of a Sfplendid fortune, he did 
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not need the usual accessaries of talent and 
agreeability, to obtain him admirers. It 
was considered a vast honour at college to 
be his friend, and many flattered them- 
selves that they had gained his confidence; 
but friendship and confidence were be- 
stowed by him with great circumspection. 
He had been so flattered and fawned upon 
from childhood : he had early met with so 
much deceit^ that he was already beginning to 
doubt whether there were any truth and 
sincerity in the world ; and to content him- 
self with laughing at the follies of mankind, 
and caring for no one. Generous and sin- 
cere by nature, the manoeuvres of those who 
thought they could impose upon his youth 
and inexperience with impunity, had made 
him suspicious, opened his eyes to the 
failings of mankind, and caused him to act 
and judge for himself. He had long 
sighed for a true and disinterested friend, 
but no sooner did he fancy that he had 
found one, than some trait of selfishness 
made him recoil within himself, and vow 
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never again to be imposed on by seeming 
excellence. He had a great contempt for 
men of inferior understanding and little 
minds ; and a keen sense of the ridicoloos 
placed him in the dangerous position of 
seeing nothing but the evil and absnrd 
portions of human nature, without trying 
to discover the good ; and whilst he led 
men by the leading strings of his own wilf, 
despised them as infants for being so led. 
He was already on the very brink of seep- 
ticism and misanthropy : and was satiated^ 
before his time, with the world and its 
pleasures. He was beginning, also, to take 
up the young man-notion, that there was 
no religion, because the professions of the 
hypocrite disgusted him ; the disputes of 
religious parties shocked his sense of what 
the Gospel ought to produce ; and the 
worldly mindedness of those who appeared 
the most devoted to her cause, contradicted 
the truths they professed to teach. The 
fact was, that he bad been thrown into the 
society of few truly good, and single-minded 
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m^, his position and age having oast him 
either amongst those ¥rho were seeking 
amusement as the aim of life, or those who 
courted because they had something to gain 
from him. 

When he first met Herbert Llewellen, he 
had liked his open, intelligent countenance, 
and still more the simplicity of mind, and 
ingenuousness of expression, which were 
soon apparent in his conversation. As they 
now walked together, and finally anchored 
in Lord Hastings's splendid rooms, he was 
delighted with the originality of his re- 
marks, and the depth of his well-cultivated 
mind. He soon perceived that he had seen 
nothing of the world, and was attracted by 
his ignorance of things that he had known 
from childhood, as well as by bis clinging 
devotion to nature and a country life. 
When they separated, be told Herbert that 
he trusted an acquaintance so fortunately 
begun, would not be allowed to drop, and 
Herbert promised to call the following day 
to see how his sprain got on. 
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The Earl was lamed by his brms^ and 
laid upon a sofa for upwards of a fortnight, 
daring which period Herbert was a frequent 
Tisitor. 

The joung men became daily more 
pleased with one another. They were so- 
much alike in essential points, and yet sa 
unlike in manners and conversation, that 
they took considerable pleasure in finding 
one another out. The one was proud and 
reserved, the other hnmUe aad candid : the 
one lo^Eed with a jaundiced eye upon the 
world, the other regarded it with the clear 
telescope of hope and warm feeling; the one 
was careless of all distinction ; the 4)ther 
ambitious of literary honours ; the one hid 
his better nature under a cloak of cold 
haughtiness ; the other let his appear 
through the transparent veil of ingenuous- 
ness and simplicity, Both were, however, 
honourable, free from all narrow-mmded 
prejudices ; haters of meanness ; lovers of 
everything noble; and capable of strong 
friendship. 
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When Lord Hastings recovered, he in« 
sisted upon Herbert's joining his circle of 
acquaintances, and mixing ivith the high* 
born, bat thoughtless men of his set. This 
occasioned much jealousy, and Herbert soon 
found, that wine parties, and the excite* 
ment of such society, were sadly at yari- 
anoe with regular study. Dr. Marsden 
also saw, with apprehension, the tempta* 
tions in the way of his young friend. 

^^ I have known/' he said, " many a man 
ruined at the outset, by being cast amongst 
those with whom fortune would not allow 
him to compete. He is a wise man who 
can keep within his own walk of life. It is 
by striving to appear richer or grander than 
they really are, that people make themselves 
ridiculous to others, and useless to their 
families. If you wish to advance yourself, 
avoid what is called * company.' A love 
for it is the bane of self-improvement, 
moral excellence, and high intellectual en- 
dowment." 

Herbert felt the truth of Dr. Marsden's 
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advice, and resolutely refused to enter upon 
the kind of life to which Lord Hastings^ 
with somewhat iU*jadged friendship, eon« 
stantly tempted him. He always felt plea« 
sure in private intercourse with his firiend, 
but made his studies the excuse for not join* 
ing in his gaieties. Lord Hastings main^ 
tained that intercourse with the world, was 
the only way to know mankind, and al- 
though he cared little for mere dissipation, 
he mingled in it to obtain the knowledge 
he desired. 

** The proper study of mankind is man,'* 
he said, one day to Herbert, ** and you wiU 
never get through the world if you sit 
boxed up in your rooms all day, like 
Minerva's owl." 

** I must study and labour to live,^' re- 
plied Herbert ^' Besides, I have friends 
who expect me to struggle onward with the 
hope of distinguishing myself, and how 
shall I satisfy their expectations, and my 
own ambitious desires, if I do not devote 
myself to hard work?*' 
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*\ Ah 1 jou have too much sentiment for 
this world. Believe me, you must lock all 
yonr feelings up in a strong iron chest 
which must never be opened except when 
you visit yoar* relations; and even then 
you must take care to shut it again before 
any one else looks in upon you. Indeed, 
too often it is dangerous to turn the key 
in the presence of yonr own connections." 

'' Morality must be at a low ebb/' said 
Herbert, ^^ when kindred care not for kin- 
dred ; and if commerce with the world is to 
blunt our best affections, I would rather 
keep free of it.'* 

^' I hope you will not buy experience by 
disappointment,*' said Lord Hastings, '^ as 
I have done. But I am afraid deep thoughts 
and warm feelings have as much to do with 
the world as sunshine has with night — Is 
not that Grant's voice \ Now, there is a 
very good sort of a fellow ; but one who 
will never let sentiment interfere either 
with his pleasures or his interest." 

Here Mr. Grant entered ; a youpg man 
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who bad come to College for a term, whilst 
he was wavering between the church and 
the arm J. He was an earlj friend of Lord 
Hastings, and, being verj poor, cultivated 
his friendship bj every means in his power. 
He entertained a jealousy of Herbert be- 
cause hprd Hastings liked him. 

'' Well, Hastings V he began, ^' thanks 
to you and my uncle, I have got my com- 
mission ; my merits, or my good luck, be 
praised. Now I will ^ throw physic to the 
dogs,' and study nothing henceforth but 
Byron, Moore, and ladies' eyes." 

" A resolution worthy of you/' said Lord 
Hastings. '^ I congratulate you, the army 
and the church. You on the completion of 
your wishes ; the army on the acquisition 
of such a fine soldier, and the church on 
the loss of such a scape-grace/' 

** Upon my honour you are eomplimen* 
tary," said Mr. Grant, trying not to seem 
piqued ; ^^ but you must come with me, and 
drink success to my profession. I have a 
few fellows engaged to do me honour this 
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eyening, so let us be joUj. Mr. Llewellen, 
' — I beg your pardon, — will you join us T* 

Herbert excused himself. 

''Oh! I forgot/' continued Mr. Grant, 
" you eschew gaiety. A touch of the new 
sect : quite right for a parson, I dare say. 
Thank heaven, I am freed from those tram- 
mels. Come Hastings/' 

'* I will follow you,'' said Lord Hastings, 
who always hated flippancy and familiarity, 
And who particularly disliked the tone as- 
sumed by Mr. Grant towards Herbert. 
'^ Llewellen and I were engaged in a con- 
versation that would not interest you, and 
when we have finished it, I will join your 
party." 

, Mr. Grant muttered a disapproving 
'^ humph," and turned on his heel, adding, 
as he left the room, ''new brooms sweep 
clean." 

Lord Hastings and Herbert finished their 
conversation; but did not agree upon the 
points they discussed. 

They became, befere the conclusion of 
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tbe term, staunch friends, and it was Lord 
Hastings's pride to declare himself tbe 
sincere admired of Herbert's talents and 
character. It was agreed between them, 
that Herbert should, during the vacations, 
become the tutor of IJord Hastings's younger 
brother, and prepare him for college ; and 
it was generally supposed that his fortune 
would be made, as there were some rich 
livings in the gift of the Hastings' family. 
Herbert, however, did not allow his thoughts 
to wander much beyond the present. He 
Studied incessantly, and was looked upon, 
by the heads of his college, as a young man 
of promise. Dr. Marsden vfrote to his 
grandfather, and told him that he was sure 
to distinguish himself, if he persevered, 
wliich made the good man's heart leap for 
joy, and brought happy tears into the eyes 
of his little Gwentblean, who wasbyhisside 
when be read the letter. Herbert was most 
thankful that he was enabled to support 
himself, as increasing years would soon 
oblige his grandfather to keep a curate, and 
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thus render him less able to meet any heary 
demands upon his purse. 

Herbert accompanied his young friend 
and patron to his splendid home, where he 
was introduced to his mother and sisters, to 
whom he was already well known by name, 
and installed in the office of tutor to his 
brother, a youth of most amiable disposi- 
tion and promising talents* In this family, 
distinguished alike for virtues and accom-* 
plishments, he was soon domesticated, and 
received as an intimate friend of the. Earl. 
It was a dangerous position for a young 
man circumstanced as he was. Inexperi- 
enced in the ways of the world, unaccus- 
tomed to society, and little versed in the 
subtle distinctions of rank, and the niceties 
of good breeding, he might have disgusted 
by forward manners, and display of learn- 
ing, people predisposed to like him. His 
natural modesty, however, would havie pre- 
vented such results, even had he not 
possessed an innate refinement that no art 
could excel. He was, moreover, too decifjed 
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h book-worm to court mmtf^ The splendid 
library (d BflrtiBgs Jlbbey swallowed up all 
kis gfsre time, and he found his pupil 
Almost as eager in the pursuit of knowledge 
as himself. Lord Hastings was also well 
pleased to improre his own somewhat 
neglected education, by reading and talk* 
ing with Herbert, so that the Countess 
was frequently obliged to complain loudly 
of the seclusion of the gentlemen of her 
family from the fair sex. By degrees, 
Herbert became quite at home at the Abbey; 
and, as the rust of country manners, or 
rather the shyness of a retired education, 
rubbed off with the friction of the world, 
he acquired a politeness that was neither 
cringing nor forward ; and every member 
of the home party regretted that he would 
not spend more of his time in the drawings 
room, as his conversation was always agree- 
able and original. He never, however, 
forgot his station as a poor scholar, 
dependent on his abilities for support ; 
neither did he forget bis dignity as a mtin 
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to whom God had given power and energies 
to be cultivated to His honour. 

His college career was, as Dr. Marsden 
had predicted, a brilliant one. It is not 
necessary for my tale to enter into minute 
detail respecting it : and T feel that were I 
to do so, I should not do my subject justice. 
During the four following years, every term 
brought him laurels, that he wore with the 
modesty that true genius alone possesses. 
To his own great surprise, be found himself 
the writer of the prize po^B^ and that poem 
was declared to have great merit. Do not 
suppose that he is to become an author, 
because his first attempt at severe composi- 
tion was so successful — he was fortunate 
enough not to stake his fortune and reputa- 
tion apon this most dangerous cast. Al- 
though his prize poem was printed at the 
University, and delighted his grandfather, 
and Lady Llwellen, and was committed to 
memory by Gwenthlean, he followed Dr. 
Marsden's pithy advice, and eschewed 
authorship as a possession. 
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'^ Look at these millions of books/' said 
the Doctor, as they walked through the 
Bodleian Library, '^ two thirds of their 
writers dreamed of fame, wrote for. fame, 
and died of starvation. If you can write 
a good book, well ; write one at your leisure, 
and publish it, if you can — but never make 
authorship your profession. You had 
better go and hang yourself at once.'' 

Herbert passed all his vacations at Hast- 
ings Abbey, and resisted every temptation 
to visit his beloved friends at home, know- 
ing how essential it was for him to assist 
himself in every possible way. He became 
every successive year more interested in his 
pupil, and had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the Countess was more than pleased 
with her son's progress in his studies. The 
whole family, also, grew yearly more attached 
to Herbert, whose college honours were sub- 
jects of sincere congratulation, and whose 
manly, straightforward, gentleman-like 
conduct, gained general esteem. His posi- 
tion at Hastings Abbey was a very dan« 
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gerotis one. He was considered, and felt 
himself to be one of the family : and Lord 
Hastings treated him as a brother^ and 
actually felt for him as such. People rarely 
think, or seem not to think, that young 
men and women placed in what are called 
subordinate situations, are troubled with 
those yielding things called hearts : at all 
events, not such kind of hearts as their 
richer fellow creatures are allowed to possess. 
Certainly, the Countess of Hastings, when 
she permitted her isoa's tutor to ride, walk, 
sing, read, and, above all, converse freely 
with her beautiful and accomplished daugh- 
ters, did not imagine that he had any 
heart And yet he was so conscious of 
having one, that he was compelled to keep 
a coat of mail over it, to prevent other 
people from finding out the surprising fact 
It was impossible to pass day after day, 
and week after week, in the society of the 
sisters of his friend without being conscious 
that he was on dangerous ground. Had 
bis atudies been less entrancing, and his 

VOL. I. K 
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mind, therefore, more open to external im« 
pressions, he must have been overhead and 
ears in love. Perhaps I should have done 
him more fuUj justice had I said, that if 
his mind had been less well disciplined, and 
his principles less steady, he might have 
been surprised into a first passion. The 
Lady Louisa Lovel was just the kind of girl 
to please a young man, fresh from college 
life, and given to poetry and romance from 
boyhood. Herbert felt that she pleased 
him, perhaps, too welL She never thought 
of difference of rank between herself, and 
the intimate friend of her brother : indeed, 
she scarcely knew that it existed. When, 
at her mother's request, they read Italian 
or German together, she only thought ci 
the pleasure his society afforded her ; and 
when he was at college, she was conscious 
of a blank in her existence, that was not 
filled up until he returned. Her sister 
Catherine was proud and reserved, but 
Louisa was^ compared with her, like the 
yiolet to the rose# She was one of the 
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sweetest and gentlest of old earth's daugh* 
ters ; and like all young and confiding 
creatures, loved those best to whom she 
eould look for counsel, and in whose minds 
and understandings she perceived the 
d^pth and strength which her own wanted. 
Thus do weak and delicate things in nature 
cling to the strong and hardy. The white 
bind*flow^r of the hedges attaches itself to 
the nearest bush or tree, and its cultivated 
sister, the convolvulus, to the support art 
has placed for her, 

Louisa Lovel would have yielded her 
young heart, and plighted her faith unhe* 
sitatingly to Herbert Llewellen, had he 
asked her love. She had often questioned 
herself as to why her cheek flushed, and 
her heart beat quick when he was near ; 
and why she felt pained and mortified at 
^is respectful but cold politeness. She 
knew that he sought not by word, look or 
action to ensnare her affections, and sighed 
when she thought that she was too simple- 
jninded and unlearned to please him. Her** 

K 2 
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bert Llewellen, though he greailj admired 
the bigh-born, jet humble girl, resolately 
steeled his heart against love, and looked 
upon her in no other light than as the 
sister of his friend. 

- Still he had a rival ; one who fancied 
that he perceived the preference shown for 
him by the Lady Louisa. This was Mr. 
Grant, who has been already slightly intro* 
duced to the reader. He supposed that 
his fine person and insinuating manners 
had made a deep impression on the Lady 
Louisa, and that she had liked him for 
years. He was, however, grievously dis- 
appointed at receiving a decided refusal to 
a proposal of marriage that he made for 
her, first from her brother, and afterwards 
from herself. Interest and ambition, not 
affection, had prompted his offer, therefore 
bis feelings were not much wounded, 
although his pride was hurt. Still when 
he was resolved to believe that Her- 
bert was the cause of his disappointment, 
he determined to be revenged, and when he 
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took leave of the Abbey to make a tour on 
the continent, and to hunt out a rich re* 
lation abroad, from whom he had expecta«> 
tions, he warned Lord Hastings to watch 
^ the tutor," and see that he was not play- 
ing a doable gama Lord Hastings merely 
said that he put implicit faith in Herbert's 
honour, and Mr. Grant took his departure^ 
still vowing vengeance. 

Herbert's intense application to his 
studies, at last told upon his health, and 
when he ended his college course by taking 
a first class, and obtaining a lay-fellowship, 
his friends feared that a career so pTosper<^ 
ously begun, would terminate in consump*- 
tion and an early grave. IJe had laboured 
to gain a lay-fellowship, that he might 
travel with Lord Hastings and his brother, 
before entering the church ; and it was, ac- 
cordingly, proposed that they should set 
out upon a continental tour, as soon as 
Herbert had paid his long-wished-for visit 
to his native valley. Lord Hastings 
hastened his preparations on Herbert's ac- 
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coant, as he felt convinced that nothing 
bat change of air and scene, and total 
cessation from study, wonld. be likely to 
retrieve his health. 

It was with feelings of almost childish 
delight that Herbert set out to visit his 
beloved grandfather, after more than four 
years absence : and he did so withont in* 
forming him of his intention, anticipating 
all the pleasure of the surprise with the joy 
of a schoolboy. Whilst be^ pursues his 
journey homewards, we must return to his 
adopted sister, Gwenthlean, whose pure 
and charming letters, had been a source of 
unmixed enjoyment to him, during his long 
absence* 
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CHAPTER IX. 



White as a wliiie sail on a dusky sea, 
When half the horizon's clouded and half free, 
fluttering between the dun vare and the sky 
Is hope's last gleam in man's extremity. 
Her anchor parts j but still her snowy sail 
Attracts our eye amidst the rudest gale ; 
I'hough every wave she climbs diyides us more 
^he heart still follows from the loneliest shore. 

Byron* 



Let me make a sketch of Gwenthlean, as 
fihe sits upon that piece of rock^ watching 
the waves that now gently advance towards 
her as if anxious to kiss her feet ; again 
quietly retire, as if afraid to disturb her 
juelancholy musing* It is a warm evening 
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in June, and she is returning from a visit 
of mercy to a poor cottager, and has seated 
herself beneath the shadow of a projecting 
rock, to rest awhile, and to avoid the still 
intense heat of the sun. She has taken off 
her bonnet to let the breeze fan her flushed 
cheek, and has laid it, and her little basket, 
by her side, whilst the wild flowers that 
bhe has carelessly gathered as she walked 
along, are as carelesdy strewn upon her 
lap, or fallen upon the sands at her feet. 
She leans her head upon her hand, and 
rests her elbow on a portion of the rock. 
Her long, fair ringlets are pushed off from 
her face, and fall in rich luxuriance down 
her back and shoulders, touching lightly 
the dark rock against which she reclines, 
and being touched, in their turn, by the 
wild roses and i^ry ferns that shoot out 
of the hollow of the rock above. Her dark 
blue eyes are fixed upon the waves, so ior 
tently that you think they will never turn 
away. their deep, sud gaze; and tears are 
on their longi joft lashos. With, his head 
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resting on her knees, and his dark eyes 
fixed wistfully on her face, sits her father's 
faithful old hound, poor Fleet ; who some- 
times moves his tail uneasily, afid 
utters a low whine as if to attract her at- 
tention from those slow creeping waves. 

One of her hands rests upon the dog's 
head, and now and then strokes it me- 
chanically. A slight quivering of the 
fresh, red lips, and an occasional sigh, are 
the only other symptoms she gives of com- 
munion with this world. Hovering about 
her, now here, now there, is a large, white 
seagull ; a bird that had been hurt when 
young, found, cured, and reared by her, 
and that had never left the neighbourhood 
of the cottage, and seldom his mistress. 
Slanting across the rock, a gleam of sun- 
shine falls upon the head of the sorrowful 
girl, and lights up her glossy hair and white 
dress* Since we parted from her last, she 
has grown from a mild, delicate child, into 
a thoughtful, beautiful woman. Almost 
ethereal in figure, and transparentiy fair in 
K 5 
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complexion, there is a spiritnality about 
her whole appearance, that would make one 
think her more fit for heaven than earth. 
Her features are small, but so exquisitely 
turned, that a painter might long to copy 
them for a picture of Psyche. And per- 
haps Psyche is, of all ancient creations, the 
most like Gwenthlean, since mind or soul 
looks and speaks throughout her every 
gesture and glance. " Grace in her steps 
—heaven in her eye — " I would add music 
in her eye; for who has not seen eyes, 
•* darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,'* that 
look music 1 Eyes, that none but fine 
musicians and singers ever have — or at 
least, those who have mu^c born with 
them, and keep it, as a hallowed thing, in 
their better natures. The expression of 
such eyes is indescribable — ^you look into 
them and you feel that there is a power, a 
depth, a harmony, that like the music they 
mutely speak of, sinks into your soul, and 
is never forgotten. Such are Gwenthlean's, 
and as $he gai^es upon the rippling wave 
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and the bright tear glistens on the dilated 
pupil like a dew-drop trembling on a gen- 
tianella in a sunbeam, she looks more like 
tiie creation of some poet's fancy than a 
child of earth already bowed down by the 
cares and anxieties of existence. 

Let me now put into words the deep, sad 
earnest thoughts, that are coursing through 
her mind, and making those bright tears 
swell slowlj in those wonderful eyes. Had 
she soliloquized aloud, she might have 
spoken something to this effect. 

" The waves ebb and flow for ever and 
for ever ; the sun makes as bright a path 
upon them now, as when years ago I first 
watched them when we came to live at the 
cottage. Their music is as sweet, if more 
melancholy ; their white foam as light and 
sparkling ; their colours as varied • and 
beautiful Yet it is said, that the ocean is 
like life. Not in its present placid state : 
but perhaps when it is moved by winds, 
and darkened by clouds. Oh that I could 
have such a light thrown across my path^ 
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to lead me through the diflSicuUies' that 
thicken around us, as the sun is now cast- 
ing on the waters. My poor mother! It 
was hard for her to be taken from her 
beautiful home, and brought to this lonelj 
place — she so good and clever — but oh! 
it is much harder to be deprived of the 
pittance that was left to her, either by the 
dishonesty or failure of those to whose trust 
it was committed. More than half-a-year 
has now piassed, and we have received no 
remittance. But for dear kind Mr. Lldyd, 
we must have starved. I am sure he 
suspects our circumstances, or why should 
he so often, and by so many strange devices 
manage to give me money? Alas! My 
dear mother ! she looks ill, and oh I so 
anxious I And our darling Lizzie is not 
well. Her little, short coUgh alarms me. 
She ought to have good and nourishing 
food that we cannot afford to procure for 
her. Herbert, too, will return, and find us 
sad, instead of happy and rejoiced to see 
him. At least I have done his bidding. 
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tU His Grandfather has been cared for, and I 

cist' have tried to be bis right arm. I must 

I: now do more than I have ever done. I 

k must not lead an idle life. I must en- 

Vf deavour to earn my bread, and help my 

i dearest mother. Surely the accomplish* 

ments she has laboured to teach me — the 
£. - languages Mr. Lloyd has made me learn — 

the reading I have gone through — the talent 
Ood has gived me for music — all this may 
be turned to account. Had I but a help- 
ing hand ! Mamma bates applying to old 
friends, or they might assist me. Perhaps 
Herbert may do something for me. All 
seems so dark and uncertain, that I know 
not where to turn. How happy that sea* 
gull is! Now he skims the waves — now 
he bathes his wings in the cool water — now 
he flaps them in the sun— now he soars 
away — away — ^far, out of sight. He has 
no cares— everything is provided for him 
— Oh! how I murmur. Everything is 
provided for him ! And will not all that 
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is necessary be provided for me? — for us? „ 
Has not our Heavenly Father watched over 
us bithertOy and will He not do so stilL 

H»f6 we not seen His guiding band in 
an the events of our lives — ^and ought we 
not to be thankful for past mercies ? Oh 
my God I do thou direct my steps, and 
forgive my murmuring, discontented 
thoughts/^ 

Here let us cease to look into that pure 
young mind. Deep in communion with il9 
God, and fervently praying for support, 
direction, and enlightenment, we will not 
attempt to write words so secret and so 
holy. The face is buried in the hands, 
and the long hair now falls over it, as if to 
hide, even from the rocks and waves, the 
outpourings of the soul. Long does she 
remain in this attitude of self-abasement^ 
and much, doubtless, of calm contentment 
and resignation is poured into her hearty 
by that spirit who alone can quiet the 
troubled mind, and give peace to the weary 
doubting children of earth. When Gwen- 
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4hlean once more raises her bead, and casts 
those harmonious glances upwards, the 
tears are dried, and a tender softness over- 
spreads her countenance. Nature, again, 
inspires her with pleasure — the fond ca- 
resses of her dog are returned, and a soft 
musical call brings the seagull to her side. 
She is about to rise, when a sudden joyful 
bark from Fleet makes her look round, 
and she perceives David the Harper 
approaching, carrying his harp with 
weary step. He had been absent for some 
weeks, and Gwenthlean greeted him with 
delight. 

** David, dear David ::^ she said, **I am 
so glad you are come. I thought you would 
never return again. Come und rest a little 
while, and tell me where you have been, 
and what you have been doing." 

" I must not stay long,*' said David, 
seating himself on the rock by her side, 
'' because I have many things to do, and I 
must be off again to-morrow." 

'* To-morrow! .Why?. Asked Gwenth-' 
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lean, sorrowfallj. ^ Not so soon, David, \ 
hope, for I have so rery much to say to 
yon, and so much to consult you about." 

^ I shall only be absent one day, dear 
Miss Gwenthlean;" said David. ^ Bat 
there is a very large Eisteddfod at the 
county town to-morrow, and I mean to 
become a candidate for some of the prizes. 
It is supposed that it will be the largest, 
and best attended meeting ever held in 
South Wales, and the prizes are to be 
numerous/' 

'' And who are to be the competitors 1" 
asked Gwenthlean, with interest: ''and 
what the style of music?' 

''The competitors will come from all 
parts of Wales," replied David, " and will 
be of all ages, and both male and female. 
I do not know them all myself, either by 
name or reputation, but they will be very 
skilful musicians, and very numerous. 
There is to be a committee of all the 
principal people in the country, and every- 
thing will be very grandly managed. Prizes 
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mV^ be awarded to the best musicians 
■the most clever composers both in music 
and poetry — the most accomplished siogers 
—and the readiest Penyllion performers; in 
short, the assembly is intended to encourage 
every species of Welsh minstrelsy-" 

" What kind of prizes are to be awarded T\ 
asked Gwenthlean. 

» '*They will be of different kinds and 
value;" replied David. "Welsh harps- 
medals — and sums of ten, twenty and 
thirty pounds." 

Gweathlean^s eye brightened, and she 
half started from her seat on the rock^ 
as laying her hand on David's arm^ she 
exclaimed — 

"Thirty pounds!. v\tho will be likely to 
win . such a sum ? Will the younger com- 
petitors have any chance 1" 

" Oh yes ! I have knowi^ a young girl 
scarcely older than you are, carry off two 
or three pri:^es, in different branches of our 
art." 
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^'But I suppose she must have been a 
most superior player/' said 6wenthlean« 

^^ Yes, certainly, she eame nearer to 700 
than any one I ever heard/' 

^^Whatr exclaimed Gwenthlean, with 
much surprise. '^ Do you really mean io 
say that any girl who played as I do, ever 
gained a prize.'' 

"Not as well as you," Miss Gwenth* 
lean, ^^ since few have your natural ot 
cultivated taste." 

" Do you think, then, that I could win 
a prize, if I were to try for one 1" asked 
Gwenthlean*. 

" Yes," replied David, smiling, " if you 
had the courage. But I have seen you 
tremble before Mr. Lloyd's friend, Mr. 
Evans^ the clergyman, and I scarcely know 
how yott would perform in a public meet- 
ing." . 

'' That is true," said Gwenthlean, 
thoughtfully ; '^ still I should like to enter 
the lists" 
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^'Yout Miss Llewellen;'' said David, 
lifting up his bands and eyes with as* 
tonishment ; ^^ you play at an Eisteddfod, 
with a number of Welsh harpers I You 
may as well talk of accompanying me on 
my rounds/' 

^^ Even then, I should be only following^ 
the example of the wandering minstrels of 
t)ld. But I am serious, and if you will 
assist me, I will go to the Eisteddfod, and 
try for a prize." 

Had Gwenthlean— the modest, bashful, 
and highly bred Gwenthlean, said she was 
about to make a proposal of marriage to 
a Prince of the blood royal, David could 
not have looked more petrified with sur- 
prise. But there was no hesitation in her 
manner ; she was not jesting, on the con* 
trary she was calm and composed ; and he 
soon perceived, when she spoke again, that 
she was in earnest* 

^^ David,^ she said, *^ you will believe that 
I have no wish to be thought a fine musi- 
cian or singer ; to display myself before 
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strangers, or to gain applause ; ' bat twenty 
or thirty pounds I If I could obtain that 
sum I should be the happiest creature in 
the world/' 

" I will strive to get it for you ;*' said 
David. 

'* Thank you, my dear David, for many, 
many favours, and kind offices,^ said 
Gwenthlean ; ^' but that could not be. Only 
promise to assist me aud keep my secret?, 
and I feel assured of success. You need not 
fear anything wrong. I will tell mamma 
all when it is over, and would tell her at 
once, did I think she would listen to my 
plans. Will you help me ?' 

^^ Bless your sweet face, my dear young 
lady/' said- David with undisguised aston^ 
ishment. *' You know I would do any* 
thing you like. If you asked me to foUoi^ 
you through the world blindfold, I could 
not refuse you. But you cannot be aware 
of the diflSculties of your undertaking'^ 

'^I shall be directed and supported,-' 
said 6 wentblec^n with enthusiasm ; ''tb« 
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idea did not spring up in mjr mind cause- 
lessly. Promise that you will assist me V 

David looked perplexed, but the appeal'- 
)Dg glance of his dear young friend was 
irresistible, and he promised everything she 
required. 

Gwenthlean, as David said, did not know 
what she was about to attempt. Every 
obstacle seemed to melt before her, in per- 
spective, and she was convinced that noth- 
ing would be too difficult for her to accom- 
plish for her mother's sake. New thoughts 
came rapidly into her mind ; so rapidly^ 
and so strangely, that, like Joan-of-Arc, 
she almost believed herself inspired. She 
arranged her plans with a precision that 
left David nothing either to say or to 
suggest. She would go to the Eistedd* 
fod in a peasant's costume, which would 
effectually prevent her being discovered ; 
and would borrow the holiday attire of 
a little, dapper country damsel of her ac- 
quaintance, who, she knew, would do any- 
thing for her. To hinder her pure English 
accent from being heard, she would speak 
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Welsh if required to speak at all. They 
could set off at day-break, by the earliest 
vessel, which would enable her to change 
her dress before the Meeting, as it was not 
to begin until one or two o'clock, and they 
could return in the evening, by nine at the 
latest. 

David suggested, that as she had not 
obtained her mother's consent even to go as 
a listener to the Eisteddfod, she was rather 
premature in making such decided arrange* 
ments. She was sure of that, she said ; 
and off she flew like a bird towards the 
cottage, without pausing to consider what 
she was about to say, or how she could 
proffer her request. David remained 
behind, deep in thought, revolving the 
proper measures to be pursued, and the 
probable consequence of so singular a 
scheme. When Gwentblean hastily entered 
the drawing-room, she found her mother 
alone, with the traces of tears on her face. 
She had been grieving over their uncertain 
circumstances ; and those tears gave Gwen* 
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thlean redoubled courage, and determined 
her to persevere. With a flushed c)ieek, 
and trembling voice, she told her mother 
that she wished very much to accompany 
Bavid to the Eisteddfod, 

Lady Llewellen wa« surprised at a re- 
quest so unexpected, and would probably 
have refused it, had she not remembered 
that Gwenthlean seldom asked a favour, 
and that her means of enjoyment were 
limited. She tried, however, gently to com« 
bat her desire, but saw, from her embarrassed 
manner, and anxious countenance, that her 
very soul was set upon the expedition. She 
could not refuse her, though she felt com- 
punction in giving her consent. She did 
not like trusting her in so public a place 
without her protection, although she knew 
David would take every care of her ; but 
she remembered that Gwenthlean, in her 
simple straw bonnet and morning gown, 
would not require the chaperonage of the 
young lady of fashion. She would have 
accompanied her, herself, had she not feared 
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being recrgnised by some old acqaaint- 
«nce. 

Whilst 8he was hesitating, David appear- 
ed. He finally overruled her objections, by 
assuring her that there was a small, private 
room, appropriated to his use, in a friend's 
liouse, that Miss Llewellen could have at 
her disposal; and that he would see ber 
so placed at the Eisteddfod as to prevent 
ber being annoyed. Lady Llewellen knew 
that if she acquiesced with reluctance, 
<7wenthlean would accept her consent with 
pain, or probably relinquish the expedition 
altogether ; she endeavoured, therefore, to 
yield to the proposal readily, and told 
David, with a smile, that he must place 
Gwenthlean in some quiet corner, where 
she would be unnoticed, and must not lose 
sight of ber for a moment David pro- 
mised everything, and Gwenthlean, whose 
courage was beginning to fail when she 
saw her mother waver, thanked her with 
rapture when she assented, and soon left 
the room, fearing to be further questioned. 
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When the wonderful event spread 
through the house, the whole family seemed 
to be. turned topsy turvy. Gwenthlean 
was all excitement ; Lizzie jumped about 
her sister with joy ; and Miriam bustled 
from box to drawer with as much alacrity 
as if jshe were about to dress her young 
mistress for Almacks. Lady Llewellen 
t|iought of her first ball^ and sighed ; not 
because her children were never likely to 
go to one at all, but because beings capable 
of so much enjoyment, were feeling the 
pressure of evil circumstances, and might 
experience that of actual poverty. 

^^ Is Miss Llewellen to go to the Eis- 
teddfod dressed like a shopkeeper's 
daughter, my ladyf' asked Miriam. 
" There's no getting her to wear anything 
^ like other people of her station/' 

This was said with a discontented voice, 
after Miriam had been vainly endefivonring 
to prevail upon Gwenthlean to permit her 
to twist a wreath of flowers round her 
bonnet, and to alter a satin dress of Lady 

YOL. I. L 
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Llewellen's, of very ancient date, for the 
occasion. 

^^ I am afraid Gwenthlean mast be 
dressed as simply as possible, Miriam;" 
said Lady Llewellen. ^^ I irill go and 
talk to her about this weighty matter, my- 
self." 

Lady Llewellen found all the finery she 

possessed scattered about the room, and 
Lizzie engaged in entreating Gwenthlean 
to put it on. But Gwenthlean persisted in 
choosing a plain white, morning dress and 
cape ; and the only point gained by Miriam 
and Lizzie, was permission to tie down the 
cottage, straw bonnet, with handsome pink 
ribbon, and to add a pale pink scarf to the 
white dress, which, Miriam said, would 
'*' set it off wonderfully, ^ince Miss Gwenth- 
lean was so determined — (obstinate she 
meant) not to wear what would suit her a 
million times better.^' Her mother per- 
fectly agreed with her, and Miriam had 
the dissatisfaction of finding that Gwenth- 
lean would *' go like a shopkeeper's daugh- 
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tcr/' after all; though very few shop- 
keeper's daughters, now-a-dajs, would con- 
descend to dress as simply as Gwenthlean. 

It was not until she lay down upon a 
bed) unvisited that night by sleep, that our 
heroine — for so, after the fashion of my 
betters, I suppose T must call her — began 
to consider the difficulties of what she had 
undertaken. ¥or the first time in her life, 
she was kept awake by nervous excite- 
ment. Visions continually presented them- 
selves to her bewildered imagination, of 
crowds of grand people before whose gaze 
she trembled with fear and shame. Then 
she asked herself whether she were right 
to take so bold and decided step, upon her 
own responsibility, even though the end 
were a good one ; and whether she, who 
had never in her life practised a deception, 
could be juetified in deceiving her mother. 
One doubt after another came to torment 
her, but they were as quickly succeeded 
by the bright hope of success, which would 
enable her to save her mother and sister 

L 2 
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from present poverty, and might lead to 
«<»ne way of iatare exertion. Besides she 
bdiered that the idea had been suggested 
to her mind by a Higher Power than that 
of her- own imagination, and that it came 
in answer to her prayer. This notion alone, 
whether true or false, was, in itself, power* 
ful enough to re-assure her ; for, to a pure 
and religious mind, Faith, whether in Ood 
or man, is Peace. She endeavoured to 
calm the unusual tumult of her feelings, 
by committing herself to the guidance of 
One who mercifully looks down upon the 
perturbations of his children with an eye 
of love, and quiets the doubts of those who 
ask him in humility. 

Scarcely was the first streak of light 
tremulously reflected by the ocean from 
the eastern sky, when the whole household 
at the cottage was astir, and by six o'clock 
Gwenthlean and David were on board the 
packet that v/as to convey them, in a few 
hours, to the town in which the Eisteddfod 
was to be held. There were a great many 
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passengers, bat Gwenthlean avoided ob« 
^eryation, by keeping close to her protec- 
tor, and drawing her veil over her face. 
They met with no adventureSi and landed 
at an early hour, so that there was time 
before them for Gwenthlean to rest and 
change her dress. David harried her from 
the qaay to a small hoase withoat the 
t-own, in which dwelt a friend of his, and 
where, as he told Lady Llewellen^ there 
was always a room at his service. He had 
given iGrwenthlean's handle and his own 
harp to a boy, to carry, and when they 
reached the house, he took them in his 
hand, and opening the door, withoat knock- 
ing, preceded Qwenthlean into a small 
apartment, which, fortanately, they foand 
unoccapied. 

Here he left her, whilst he went in 
search of the mistress of the hoase, to beg 
to have the entire disposal of her parlour 
for the day, a request which was readily 
granted him. He then returned to Gwenth- 
lean; and having placed a very small 
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bottle of wine aud some biscuits on the 
table, and taken a wine-glass from a cup^ 
board, told her that he would leate her to 
arrange her dress^ i^nd come back for her 
in about half-^an^hour. Gwentfalean locked 
the door, as he quitted the room, and took 
the bundle hi her hand to unfasten it. 

It was not until tbis moment that she 
felt sensible of what she was about. When 
she unfdded/one after another, the arti- 
cles of wearing-apparel tiiiat lier friend, 
Ann Jones, had lent David for her use, 
ai^d began to think of attiring herself in 
them^ the weight of her undertaking fe|l 
heavily upon her mind. Shef saw all its 
difficulties at a glance. Slowly she separated 
the clothes, and sadly she mused as she did 
80« Long she stood motionless before tl^ 
table upon which she had placed them ; but, 
at last, gathering courage, she toc^ off her 
bonnet and dress, and prepared to put 
them on. 

A burning blush rushed to her very tem*- 
ples, as, with a trembling band, she folded 
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the blossom white muslin neckerchief oyw 
a neck almost as white, and tied on the 
black and white flannel skirt, beneath 
which her heart beat almost audibly. She 
took up the striped red and black Welsh 
flannel jacket, or open gown, and put it 
down again. She trembled so much that 
she thought she should never be able to 
fasten it on. She did so, at last, and it 
hiing in a not ungraceful loose skirt be- 
hind, being drawn into folds beneath the 
strings of a linsey apron. The black 
worsted stockings were very large, but she 
put them on. The shoes were out of the 
question, for her feet danced about in them, 
so she was obliged to have recourse to her 
own small, but thick, walking-shoes. This 
part of her dress completed, she paused 
again* It was a hard struggle to overcome 
those feelings of bashfulness, bat she forced 
them down, and went towards the small 
glass that X)rnamented the mantel* piece. 
She brushed her long curls smoothly 
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from off her face, and, for tbe first time, 
fastened them together with a comb behind. 
She placed over them the broad-bordered, 
snow-white cap, that might have become a 
plainer face than hers, but which, resting 
on cheeks that varied from the purest white 
to the deepest carnation, made her look the 
loveliest of country girls. The smooth, 
high-crowned black beaver hat, drawn, as 
far as possible over her forehead, and the 
toilette was completed. And beautiful she 
looked in her present costume — most beau- 
tiful I 

Poor Gwenthlean t she little thought of 
the misery it would cause her. She sat 
down, and covering her burning face with 
her baods, tried to conceal her shame and 
confusion, even from herself. 

^^ No ! I cannot go,'' she said ; but her 
mother's pale face and anxious eye came 
before her, and she nerved her trembling 
spirit. She thought of her best scMigs — ^her 
most effective pieces — they had vanished 
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from her memory. She could not recal 
even the words of those she loved best. 
She must fail ; it would be useless to try. 
She had better change her dress again, and 
go as a listener ; she had neither strength, 
nor power, nor courage; her beating, agi- 
tated heart told her she had not : she must 
relinquish her enterprise — give up all — but 
then, her mother ! 
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CHAPTER X 



Come, with our roices let us war, 
And challenge all the sphereff, 

'Till each of us be made a star, 
And all the world turn ears. 

Bjem Jonson. 



There yras a tuning of instruments, and a 
buzz of many voices ; there was a crowd 
of people of every rank and condition, 
and there were hearts beating with hope 
and expectation, and faces beaming with 
gaiety and excitement. Gwenthlean sat in 
the old hall unconscious of the scene that 
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was passing, and without venturing to 
uplift her face to the gaze of the stranger^ 
David was beside her, and they were 
stationed, with the other performers upon a 
plattorm, overlooking a large room filled 
with company. But she heard nothing — 
saw nothing : she was scarcely sensible of 
the grand flourish of trumpets that heralded 
the performers, and did not even perceive 
that the hum of voices gradually ceased ; 
that an old harper began to run over the 
chords of his instrument with a fearless 
touch, and to play a piece of music, the 
air of which she must have known well. 
Even the welcome burst of applause that 
greeted him, was unheeded. She sat with 
her head bent low, totally lost in the con- 
fusion of her emotions, whilst the musicians, 
one after another, awoke the strings of their 
harps with the touching airs of their native 
laud ; some warlike or heroic, others senti-- 
mental; adding to them variations fre- 
quently of their own composition. When 
David's turn came, however, and he 
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ivbispered to her that he must leave her side, 
she started, and listened with breathless at- 
tention. She had never heard him pky 
that favourite Welsh air, " The march of 
the men of Harlech," with his own original 
variations, so well before, . and her heart 
beat when the well-merited *' encore " fol-? 
lowed, and he repeated the piece. 

Still she listened with trembling, for a 
young girl, about her own age, advanced, 
and seated herself at the harp. She ap- 
peared almost as timid as herself, but 
gradually recovering her self-possession, she 
executed a piece with some skill. Gwentb- 
lean felt conscious of superior powers, and 
tried to summon courage for her approach- 
ing ordeal. She had come unprepared by 
practice, but at home neither her memory 
nor her finger ever failed her, therefore she 
hoped they would still stand her friends. 
There was one piece that everybody liked. 
It was an arrangement of Welsh airs that 
she had ;nade with the assistance of David, 
many years ago, and to which she had since 
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added variations of her own. Whilst the 
performers continued to play with more or 
less success, she was going through this 
piece in imagination. 

At last her turn came, and when David 
led her forwards, and left her alone a little 
in advance of the other musicians, she 
thought she must sink to the earth. Her 
confusion increased, when, by way of en- 
couragement to one so young, and evidently 
so unaccustomed to public performance, the 
company welcomed her by clapping of 
hands. She sat down by the harp, and^ 
the cheek that had been blushing like the 
rose, became pale as the Hly. Her head 
sunk upon her breast, and her hand refused 
to produce a sound from the chords over 
which they were accustomed to run with 
such wild ease. She would have wholly 
failed, had not a vision of h^r mother, pale 
and anxious, presented itself to her mind's 
eye, and carried her back to the cottage, 
recalling, as it did so, the circumstances 
that had brought her to the Eisteddfod. 
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She made a yiolent effort, and succeeded in 
atrikbg a few faint notes of prelude, and 
then she began the first air of her piece 
*' Nos Galan,'' or " New Tear's Night,'' 
which CYerj one present knew well. 

It sometimes happens that persons, whose 
minds are agitated by fear, or any other 
emotion, perform mechanically the music 
which they have been used to play. This^ 
was something of Gwenthlean's case. Op- 
pressive timidity and shame almost de- 
prived her of consciousness ; still her fingers 
ran over the chords without effort, and 
when the first difficulty of the commence- 
ment was mastered, she went from air to 
air with great effect, and perfect correct- 
ness. There was not, perhaps, all the soul 
and fire of genuine genius, that she threw 
into her notes when playing to her mother 
at home ; but yet they were so exquisitely 
thrillincr, that she was listened to with mute 
delight and astonishment by all. Nothing 
like it had been heard before. There were 
those present who had heard Bochsa, and 
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tbe« other celebrated performers of the daj, 
yet whose very souls were entranced by the 
simple and expressive music of the young 
girl, who sat trembling before them. Even 
the oldest harpers leant their heads upon 
their hands in deep attention, whilst many 
of them felt their eyes moistened, and their 
hearts beat quick, as the exquisite har- 
mony mingled, so it seemed, with their 
very being. 

The pastoral^ airs were arranged first, 
then the martial, each with appropriate 
variations: then came the pathetic and 
sentimental, which fiaally concluded by one 
of the most touching of the Welsh melodies, 
*' Ar hyd y Nos," "All through the night." 
Here the small and delicately-shaped hand 
that had flown over the strings in light 
variations in the pastoral music, and had 
called forth soul-awakening sounds in the 
war-like, seemed to creep half silently 
along the chords, melting them into ex- 
quisite pathos, and restraining the breath 
of the listeners by the dying fall of the 
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scarcely audible notes. Towards the dose, 
Gwenthlean awoke from her dream, and 
calling up her courage and native power to 
her aid) lent her very spirit to the harp, so 
that the melancholy air seemed gifted with 
a voice and words, that spoke plainly to 
the heart. Not a sound, not a breath 
broke the enchantment, as the last varia- 
tion mingled with the air, and both slowly, 
softly, tenderly, gradually, melted away 
together into sustained, deep, mellow, half- 
audible chords, that finally faded, like 
evening losing itself in night, into the most 
subdued and solemn silence. 

Little did Gwenthlean know what an 
effect she had produced. Her hands fell 
from the harp she had touched so ex- 
quisitely, and she lingered a few moments 
by its side, as if to recal the realities of 
the scene ; during which short period the 
deep silence remained unbrokem But when 
she rose to retire, a deafening burst cf ap- 
plause ascended gradually from the stillness, 
and by restoring her to herself, brought 
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before her all the trath of her position. 
Her marble cheek again flashed crimson, 
and an overpowering sense of the publicity 
of her situation rushed upon her. 

She would have hastened to a seat 
amongst the musicians, but the rapturous 
" encore '* obliged David, scarcely less 
agitated than herself, to remind her of 
what was expected. She reseated herself, 
and bending low over the harp, once more 
awoke its strings. The applause redoubled^ 
and although she felt ready to sink beneath 
the weight of its praise, she was encouraged 
to proceed with more nerve than she had 
done before, and, consequently, succeeded 
still better. Every one was in raptures 
with the Welsh Harpress, and acknowledged 
that a refined, cultivated taste, lay hid be- 
neath the peasant garb. All tried to ob- 
tain a glance of her face, but her head was 
bent so low that nothing but the varying 
flush of her fair cheek was visible, though 
many whispered that so slight and elegant 
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a form had never been seen in such a dresf . 
Again and again as her turn came round, 
she played with still greater effect^ gaining 
courage by the repetition, but still she ven- 
tured not to look around her at the crowd 
in whose heart she was exciting an in- 
terest. 

When the ** Pennillion" singing was to 
begin, she found herself unequal to take a 
part in it, never having been accustomed 
to sing with numbers, and feeling assured 
that were she to make the attempt, she 
should fail to remember any of the old 
Fennillion stanzas, much less to have the 
/s^lf-possessiou to improvise new ones. She 
therefore sat down whilst this very ancient 
trial of skill was made, and was, perhaps, 
more the object of attention to the Eng- 
lish portion of the audience, than the per- 
formers themselves. 

The Pennillion is one of the lew rem- 
nants of Bardism, and is not unlike the 
singing of the Italian Improvisatori.. On 
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the present occasion, our friend David was 
seated at the harp, and the candidates for 
Pennillion honours were placed around 
him. 

He began the air ^'Merch Megan/' or 
"Megan's Daughter/' upon which one of 
the singers instantly commenced a '^ Pen- 
nill/' or stanza, agreeable to the tune* This 
ended| another took up the measure, and 
produced a second Pennill, apposite to the 
first, but not in continuation of it. One 
after another followed, in quick succession, 
the singers calling forth, with singular 
rapidity and correctness, from their well- 
stored memories, Terse after verse ^f these 
Pennill. It seemed as if their resources 
were inexhaustible, for amorous, warlike, 
satirical, or jocular stanzas, were sung to 
the enlivening sounds of the harp in endr 
less succession. The same Pennill was 
never twice repeated, and some of the most 
skilful of the competitors, when their me^ 
mory failed them, were able to produce 
original, extempore verses, suited to the 
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measure and occasioii. Hundreds of these 
▼erses were song without intermission, 
and to those who understood the Lmguage, 
were not without interest, being neither 
devoid of poetical beauty, point, nor senti* 
ment. 

The Fennillion concluded with deserved 
applause; and as Gwenthlean had not 
joined in it, she was called upon to sing 
the first song. She thought it very dread* 
ful to be obliged to sing first, but so it 
was arranged, and the favourite of the 
Eisteddfod, as she touched her harp, was 
hailed with delight. But there was a 
feeling of suffocation in her throat, and a 
giddiness in her head, that made her turn 
pale as death, and fear that she must faint. 
This was not unperceived by the patrons 
and supporters of the meeting, who sat be- 
neath the orchestra. A young lady, who^ 
had been looking at her changing counte- 
nance, turned to a gentleman next her, 
who instantly left the room, and quickly 
returned, bringing a glass of wine and 
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water, which he offered Gwenthlean. She 
drank it, and it partially revived her. 

With a voice scarcely audible, she be- 
gan a song, to which Herbert had written 
Welsh and English words, the latter of 
which are subjoined. 



WELSH AIR 



CODIAD TR HEDYDD. 



The Rising of the Lark. 



Come, my love, the laik is rising, 
Earth and heaven with song surprising, 

Herald of the day ; 
Eyer higher, higher soaring. 
Ever richer mnsdc pouring 

To each new-bom ray. 
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of a superior nature. When she had com- 
pleted the first verse^ the universal feeling 
of admiration soon found vent in loud ap- 
plause, and she was so confused that the 
words of the second whoUj escaped her 
memory. 

A voice from the crowd suggested them. 
Who could know those lines but herself? 
she thought, as for the first time she ven<r 
tured to look towards the place from whence 
the sound proceeded. She saw a mass of 
people, all gazing upon her, and her eyes 
again turned towards the ground. Her voice 
trembled perceptibly as she began the 
second verse of her song, but she got 
through it with less difficulty than the first. 
Still she felt as if her heart must -burst, it 
beat so rapidly. A low, soft cadence, then 
a full, sustained note, then a flute-like 
shake, and the ordeal was past — the song 
was sung, and she once more sought a re- 
fuge from her new emotions, by David ; 
but she was not to escape thus easily. 
It was cruelty, worse than cruelty to en« 



MT^ her; bat the thoughtless mnltitilde' 
overruled the thoaghtM few, and OWetith* 
lean was again brought forward. It Wdttid 
not have been in human nature' to feel in*' 
aenaible to such general admiration^ and the 
oonflict of her breast was, perhaps, in-» 
creased bj pleasure; for applause is al^ 
ways sweet, and never so sweet as when it 
oomes for the first time from the heart of a 
multitude. She gained courage by the re^ 
petition, and as she poured forth song af tei^ 
song with increased powers of voice tod 
taste, the questions ^* Who is she^-^who 
can she be — ^wfaere can she come from V^ 
were repeated on all sides ; and' when the 
laat thrilling sound of the last Welsfa aitf 
had died away, and the trials of skill wete 
ended, thiere was not a doubt existit^g in 
the mind of any one present, that Gwenth*' 
lean was ** the Corinna^^ of the Eistedd'^ 
fod. 

" Ob for»c?own of evergreens or myrtle" 
said the young lady already mentioned; 
'' tba6 we .might take- off that hat and 
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cap, and wreathe her delicate forehead as 
they did Corinna at the CapitoL What 
Italian Improvisatrice ever produced more 
exquisite harmony V 

** I believe, my love," said the Lady 
Patroness, smiling, " leeks are the Welsh 
emblem : what say you to a garland ? But 
her voice is really perfect, though I doubt 
not she will prefer a little vulgar gold to a 
wreath of myrtle. What do you think, 
Mr. Grant?' 

' ^^ That I should like to have the plea- 
sure of placing the wreath upon her head,'" 
replied the gentleman addressed, and who 
was the same that had brought Owenthlean 
the wine-and-water, " and I should, more- 
over, be delighted to change places with 
you for half an hour, that I might present 
our beautiful Welsh rustic with the prize 
she has so well earned/^ 

This conversation was interrupted by the 
approach of the competitors, who came tQ 
receive the prizes awarded. The inteMIt 
of their distribution was great. Gtte nm« 
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pires sat in council, and the Lady 
Patroness, a fashionable and elegantly 
dressed woman, supported by a large party 
of friendsj prepared to distribute them. It 
was an anxious moment, and many a heart 
beat high with expectation. A handsome 
gold medal was given to the first Pennyl- 
lion singer, and different sums of money to 
tan others, one of whom, Gwenthlean was 
glad to see, was the young girl who had 
preceded her at the harp. David and another 
l^arper were declared equally efficient as 
musicians and composers amongst the 
elders, and the sum of fifteen pounds 
was accordingly awarded to each. Then 
Qwenthlean Owen's name was mentioned, 
and she was pronounced, not only the finest 
musician, but the first . songstress of the 
Eisteddfod, and was requested to say 
whether the pieces she played were arranged 
by her. David answered for her, that the 
first had been composed by her when very 
young, which added to her merits in the 
eyes of her judges, and she was declared 
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deserying of the two first prizes, whicb 
she was requested to come forward and 
receive. 

. GwenthleaD scarcely knew * where she 
was, iu the happj exultation of that 
moment. She felt herself impelled out- 
wards, and stood, with David by her side, 
opposite the Lady Patroness and her 
friends. She did not venture to raise her 
eyes from the ground, therefore saw not the 
gaze of deep interest and admiration which 
greeted her on all sides ; but when she 
heard the remarks that were passing, the 
faint blush of her cheek mantled into a 
crimson hue, and she regretted a deception 
that made her the unwilling listener to 
words so painfully flattering. 

^' Quelle beauti ! quelle modestie ! quelle 
grAce! quelle smpliciW* exclaimed the 
gentleman who had taken Gwenthlean the 
glass of wine and water, and who was 
no less a person than Mr. Qrant, Herbert's 
rival in Lord Hastings's friendship and 
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M he supposed) in Lady Louisa Lovel's af- 
fections. 

^Bdk comme le jourT replied the 
yotmg lady he addreissed) and over whose 
chair he was leaning with careless ease. 
^^ Who is she, Mrs. Wynne ?" she continued, 
turning towards the Lady Patroness ; 
f ^ surely she cannot he a conktnoA peasant 
with such a countenance.'' 

Mrs. Wynne replied that she had nev^i* 
seen her before, and asked Gwenthleaii 
to name, in English. She appeared so 
confus^d^ that Darid answered for her 
eetreral questionis concerning her musical 
education, amongst which the circuih- 
stance of his being her master was dis* 
covered. The young lady, in a kind and 
gentle voice, asked if she were an orphan^ 
that she came thus alone with her master 
to the Eisteddfod. David replied, hastily, 
that she had a mother. 

Gwenthlean raised her eyes to the face of 
the speaker, and, for the first time, she did 
Aot withdraw them. Her gaze was fasei* 
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imted by the beauty of the young girl 
before her, who coloured, though she smiled, 
at its fixedness. Was it merely the grace 
and loveliness of this fair creature that 
made her heart thrill with unwonted emo- 
tion ; or was it the novelty of exciting 
an interest in the breast of one about lier 
own. age ? Gwenthlean could not tell; but 
she felt that she would give worlds to cast 
her arms about her as a friend, and be al- 
lowed to love her. 

Gwenthlean could not have been singular 
in her admiration, for the young lady was 
very beautiful. She was in the spring-tide 
of life, with the tall and graceful figure of 
a woman, but with the youthful counte- 
nance of a girl. Her carriage and- address 
— the ease of her manners — the self-pos- 
session apparent in the glance of her 
sparkling, black . eye — together with a 
certain haughtiness of deportment, scarcely 
tempered by the mirth and good-nature of 
a^ most bewitching smile, betokened ' one 
accustomed to society, and early versed in 
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the somewhat heartless refinement of 
fashionable life. She had been landyiig 
her cold politeness upon fiie ittndsome 
moiistached gentleman near her, as if she 
had never pma e oied a feeling beneath the 
IripSiftjr of the world ; bat there • was 
lieart, and even tenderness, in her manned, 
when she spoke of Gwenthlean, and looking 
at her bashful face, asked whether she were 
an orphan. 

'^ Oh ! how I wish I were not going away 
to-morrow/" she said, *' that I might find 
out who and what she is. I never saw so 
interesting a creature/' 

^'I will do that for you,"" said het 
cavalier, ^^ and follow you to Italy with her 
history." • ^ 

She made a distant and rather haughty 
bow, whilst Gwenthlean, glancing at Mr. 
Grant, perceived that he was gazing upon 
her with an expression of such decided 
admiration, that even she, novice as 
she was, could not but understand it. 
Her vivid blush and its cause were not 
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ixnn^tkied ]>y her Dew frienA, over whiM 
£ae cDiwtwewce AasI^ a look of tnpreHie 

During thjit time, the I^dy P^^eMBS had 
tmn ixi ^^MulteHon mth the other inembmi 
fii the party, and ^bright, golden gmiieas 
were seen to ep.i^rUe amwggt llieiD* At 
laeti she turned to Qwenthiean, aod aaid, 
;Mtttt HI c0ii9a4^natiQa of h^ aiRgiilariy 
excellent performance on the Wddb harp, 
|i« WcU as of the heaiaty of her original 
eoppofitioD, they had iocreaeed her 
pricoj for iQstrum^tal musio from thirty 
to forty pounds, by a smaU eoUeetiim 
^mofgat the»«elv98 ; whilst a Welsh harp 
m9fi tQ be t^e reward of h^r su^eeess in 
eong. 

Gweuthleaii acted her part but ill» for 
lai^e bright tears spr9Qg n^o her ey^ 9^t 
liheoe words, though thejr were spoken in 
JSngUah ; end t^ l4ady PatroiMs^ aod her 
friei^dp required uq other thanks. There 
wps ajQ eh)queQce in those tears and in that 
grateful loQk whieh spoke for Itself and 
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reached the hearts of the by-standers ; and 
when Owenthlean, with a slight and modest 
reverence, moved to retire, she was followed 
by the admiration and good wishes of all 
present. She was making her way through 
the crowd, attended by David, who carried 
her harp, when she was arrested by a slight 
touch on the shoulder, and turning round, 
perceived that the young lady who had so 
much attracted her, had followed her. 

*' Forgive me,'' she said in a whispered 
and hurried voice, *' but I am sure you are 
not what you seem. You understand 
English, nay French ; but I would not pry 
into your secret, or hint to others that you 
have one. I might have been of service to 
you, but I leave England immediately. I 
know not why I have conceived so great an 
interest for you, but I can never forget the 
Welsh Eisteddfod. Keep this in remem- 
brance of it and me; I hope we may some 
day meet again.^' 

As she spoke, she took from her bosom a 
small and curious ornament^ and put it, 
M 5 
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together with a piece of paper, in Gwenth- 
lean's hand. It was a brooch formed in 
the Bhape of a harp, of finest gold, and 
ornamented with pearls. Gwenthlean took 
the gift, but she could not speak. The 
young lady extended her hand towards her, 
and she pressed it to her lips, whilst the 
burning tears that had been gathering 
in her eyes, fell upon it. The hands of 
these unknown friends continued clasped 
for a few moments, when the young lady 
murmured a " Good bye/* and retired, fol- 
lowed by Gwenthlean's scarcely audible 
thanks and blessings. They had been sur- 
rounded by a crowd intent upon the distri- 
bution of the remaining prizes, therefore 
the little scene had been unobserved by all 
but Mr. Grant, whose eyes had taken 
the direction of Gwenthlean, and con- 
tinued to dwell upon her until she quitted 
the hall. 

The tumult of her feelings was such that 
she was scarcely able to support herself to 
the house at which she dressed. When she 
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did arrive there, she hurried into the little 
parlour, followed by David, closed the door,' 
and sinking on a seat, burst into a pas** 
sionate flood of tears. David poured out a 
glass of wine and entreated her to drink 
it, which partly relieved her. 

''Now, David, she said, "we must go 
home at once : before they leave the hall 
— before I can be recognized in my altered 
dress. I should sink into the earth if any 
one were to know me again. Leave me a 
moment and I shall be ready. But no ; 
you must want some refreshment ; I am so 
excited that I can think of no one but my- 
self." 

David was alarmed by her manner, so 
different from. her usual calmness, and beg- 
ged her not to hurry, as he left the room. 
She was wrought up to the highest pitch 
of excitement. Her temples were burning 
— ^her heart and pulse beating feverishly — 
her face was flushed, and her head giddy. 
She laid her purse and the golden harp on 
the table, and . in doing so, perceived the 



paper gtven ber by the yoang lady. It 
might coDttin her name, she thought, and 
she opened it. It vras a five poand bank 
note. Her tears fell faster and faster, and 
as she added it to the forty pounds she 
possessed before, she thanked God for 
giving her courage to go through the 
dreadful trial she had passed. She un^ 
dressed and dressed again in a few minutes ; 
called David, and immediately accompanied 
him to the quay. Carriages were rolling 
past ber, but she drew her veil closely over 
her face to escape observation, and en* 
treated David to walk fast. The steamer 
was not yet ready, but fortunately there 
was a small vessel, the captain of which 
David knew, about to set sail for Glan-^ 
heathyn. Bather than wait a moment and 
run the risk of discovery, she would take 
the chance a( arriving late ; and they ac« 
cordingly embarked. There were only one 
or two passengers, to her unspeakable grati- 
fication, and when she found herself with 
David, on the deck of thia small craft, she 
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felt, for the first time, relieved, and began 
to breathe freely. In a few momenl;? they 
were fairly launched upon the wide ocean^ 
and she thought of home and its dear 
inmates. 
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CHAPTER X. • 



All at once the colour flashefl. 
Her sweet face from biow to cbin ; 

As it were with shame she blushes, 
And her spirit changed within. 

Tennyson. 



GwENTHLEAN stood looking over the sides of 
the vessel, and watching, almost unconsci- 
ously, the glorious beauty of the sun, as 
he travelled in his grandeur towards the 
sea. The cool breeze of evening was 
gradually replacing the heated atmosphere 
of a summer day, and, as it fell upon her 
feverish cheek and brow, seemed to soothe 
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the excitement of her spirit, and to softeu 
her over-wrought feelings into repose. 
David sat near her, and fatigued with the 
exertions of the day, had leant his head 
against her harp, and fallen into a dozing 
slumber. She pictured to herself her 
mother^s surprise when she presented her 
with the purse, and asked herself whether 
she would be displeased at her having ob- 
tained it without her knowledge ; whilst 
she longed for the wings of a bird that she 
might outstrip the vessel, and shorten th^ 
weary period that must intervene before 
she reached home. 

She was startled from her reverie by a 
movement, and voice near her. Her shawl 
had slipped off, and a gentleman who had 
been observing her for some time, begged 
to be allowed to replace it. She turned, 
and thanked bim with timid politeness, 
moving, as she did so, nearer to David, who, 
however, would not awake. 

" You have been watching the sunset 
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Tery attentively/* said the stranger, " Da 
you not think it extremely beautiful?" 

Gwenthlean was struck by the Toic^^ 
which was deep but tremulous^ and wished 
to look at the speaker ; but had net 
courage to do so. She merely replied in 
the affirmative. 

"Perhaps you are accustomed to see the 
sun sink below the sea/* he continued^ 
^'and may not feel its magnificence so 
deeply as those who have not witnessed the 
glorious sight for years 7^ 

" I have always lived near the sea,** said 
Gwenthlean* 

*' Do you, therefore, admire and love it 
the less T 

" Oh, no ! I should think much more.** 

Gwenthlean spoke with a bashfuluess 
almost amounting to fear, and it was cruel 
to persecute her with questions ; still the 
stranger persevered, speaking in an under 
tone, and looking at her with much interest, 
whilst she kept her eyes fixed on the 
ground* • 
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^ You ba^e, probably, been M; the 
Eisteddfod/' he continued ; ^^ wfiat did 
]Foa think of it 1 and of the performances of 
the young girl who excited such universal 
aikl enthusiastic applause V^ 

"I-^I really — I do not know, sir," 
itammered Gwenthlean, whilst the blood 
rushed to her temples* 

*^ She was so much like a' little girl 
I once knew/' pursued the gentleman, 
*^ that I am anxious to find out who 
she is. But did you not entet* into 
the general feeling with i^egard to her 
talenti" 

Owenthlean now became so confused, that 
she found it impossible to attempt an an- 
swer. The stranger probably perceived 
her agitation, for he changed the subject by 
pointing to the west, and saying, 

^'Look at that dark line of red reflected 
Ij the ocean, and the fantastic shapes of 
the clouds that hover between. Are they 
not like aA iUuminated city of templet 
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, and palaces, or the deceitful mirage of the 
desert T 

Gwentiilean did not follow the direction 
of the stranger's eye ; but, whilst he ap- 
peared to be gazing on the gorgeous sunset^ 
looked up into his face, and as she looked, 
she felt a trouble steal over her mind, and a 



seen sucb a fiiRse ; and yet, it seemed that 
the features had nerer been absent from 
her memory. It was thoughtful and intel- 
lectual, and as the glow from the heavens 
fell upon it, the eyes, naturally piercing, 
were lighted up with an extraordinary 
brilliance^ that gave a singular animation 
to a strikingly pale countenance. The 
stranger was tall and thin, and gentleman* 
like in dress and appearance. He looked 
out of health, and his very dark hair and 
eyes made him appear even paler than /he 
really was. His manners were polished, 
and even Gwentblean, unaccustomed as she 
was to judge at first sight, could not but 
perceive that he was a gentleman. 
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'< It must, yet it cannot be/' she thought. 
^ So like ; but too pale, and tall, and thin. 
I wish he would speak again.'' 

Hk glance turned upon her, and their 
eyes met A J>right^ pleasant smile — a 
joyous laugh^— -an isalartwtclied iuind — ^and 
Herbert, the long absent but ndbqgsttBB 
friend, stood revealed. 

*' And am I so altered, Gwenthlean V^ 
he said, as he held her hand, and looked 
with unmitigated pleasure upon her varying 
countenance. ^^ So changed that you did 
not know me 1 It is you, not I, who 
should be grown out of knowledge ; 
yet, I recognised you as soon as you 
entered the vessel. The same face ; the 
same look ; but taller, and no longer a 
child. 

Gwenthlean could not speak. The joy 
of the meeting was too overpowering for 
words. The ever-ready, tell-tale tears 
sprung to her eyes, and the flush of de- 
light to her cheeks, and Herbert felt that 
he was welcomed — warmly, affectionately 
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welcomed — by her whom he considered as a 
dear sister. The few moments of silehc^ 
that succeeded^ daring which he still held 
her trembling little hand, convinced him 
that the ingenuous feelings of the moun- 
tain-bred child he had left four or five 
jears before, were not chilled or altered in 
the lovely creature who stood before him, 
in all the purity and simplicity of uncon- 
tateinated girlhood. 

At last, she ventured once more to raise 
her blue eyes, 'Mike violets dropping 
dew/' to his, and to tell him in a half 
frank, half bashful voice, how welcome he 
was, and how delighted they would be to 
see him at home. But there was some'- 
thing, she scarcely knew what, which pre^ 
vented her from speaking to him as she 
u^d to do : and she accused herself for 
her awkward shyness — but it would not 
he conquered. He was so changed from 
the Herbert of old in appearance and man* 
ner — had been amongst so many great and 
learned people— and was known to be so 



rerj clever, that she was almo3t afraid of 
him. Besides, she was conyinced that he 
had recognised her at the Eisteddfod, and 
had suggested the words of the song that 
had escaped her memory ; which made her 
fear that his impression of her mast be 
most unfavourable; and that her conduct 
must appear to him in a very disadvan- 
tageous light. She tried, however, to con-* 
ceal the thoughts that were passing, like 
lightning, through her mind, and which 
were reflected, as that electric fluid is re* 
fleeted on water, upon her clear counte- 
nance — by arousing David from his slum- 
bers. 

« 

^^ Bless me. Miss Llewellen,'^ he said, 
jumping up, and rubbing his eyes, *^ I beg- 
your pardon ; I had no intention of sleep- 
ing, but — '^ here he perceived Herbert 
standing very near Gwenthlean, and looked 
inquiringly from one to the other. 

" I have been taking care of your charge 
for yovLy' said Herbert; ** and,. I assure you, 
she has been well protected." 
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** Thank you," said the old man, drily,- 
as he drew nearer to Owenthlean. ^^ Had 
you not better go down into the cabin, Miss 
UapeHofc — tl» ak ia odd. But, to be sure, 
I have seen you beAMre^ saw Upaa my 
word it is — no, it isn^t — ^yes, it is, Maskst 
Herbert!" 

** Master Herbert, at your service, David," 
8ud Herbert, gracing tl» fauneper^s haad 
with all the warmth of his affectionate 
nature. 

David's joy was almost equal to Gwenth* 
lean^s ; and it was some time before either 
of the trio could converse calmly. They 
talked, however, particularly Herbert Bnd 
David, unceasingly ; and the sun had sunk, 
as it seemed, into the sea ; the moon and 
stars had hung out^ their bright lamps in 
the firmamcDt; and still, heedless of the 
hours, or the thick, crowding shades of 
night, they stood upon deck, asking and 
answering questions, until the ship arrived 
off Glanheathyn, and it was necessary they . 
should part till the morrow. 
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' ^' Now, Gwenthlean/^ said Herbert, m 
he was about to step into the boat prepared 
to conyej him to the shore, ^' I am going 
to see whether you have remembered your 
protnise. It was just at this pkee that we 
parted so long aga» mad I shall never forget 
watching yotfr little boa,t till she reached 
tbe shore. . You have so short a memory 
that, perhaps, that event has escaped from 
it/' 

Gwenthlean shook her head, and her j»weet 
smile and half reproachful look, told that 
her memory was aa tenacious as Herbert's. 
She blushed wbea he shook her, twice 
over, \jf the hand, and her young heart 
bttfr quickly as he leaped lightly and 
gracefully into the boat, and David de- 
clared he was quite as active as he used to 
be. He waved his hand again and again 
until he was out of sight in the obscurity, 
but Owenthlean watched, and listened to 
the oars, till the sailors returned with the 
boat, and they steered towards the opposite 
shore of Craigy yellyn, in order to land her 
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and David. It was not until slie fennd 
herself at the bottom of her gardefi^ 
that she thought of the Eisteddfod, and of 
die secret to be disolosed to her mother. 

Lady Llewellen sat alone in her little? 
drawing-room, anxiously awaiting Qwenth'* 
lean's return. The tea-service was set 
<mt^ and every comfort prepared. Miriam' 
had been fidgetting from room to room, and' 
from window to door, for the last two 
hours, and when she espied the vessel, flew 
to meet her young mistress. David ac- 
companied Gwenthlean to the door of the 
cottage, and then prudently returned to bis^ 
own abode, thinking his presence might in^^ 
terrupt the disclosure of the events of the* 
day. 

When Gwenthlean entered the drawings 
room, her mother at once perceived the 
agitation of her countenance, and asked^ 
anxiously what was the matter. Gwenth* 
lean cast her arms about her neck, and 
burst into a hysterical flood of tears^ Lady 
Llewellen entreated her to be calm, and 



to tell her wbat had happened to distrew 
her. 

^^ Nothing, nothing desr mammay'' ahe^ 
said : ^^ forgive me^ bat I cannot help it ;'" 
and seating herself by the window^ die 
sobbed audibly* 

Lady Lkwellen kbsed her teBukrly, au<* 
fiistenred her bonnet, led her to the so^ and 
beggjed her to lie down till she became more 
composed. 

" I am better now,- dear mamma,'' she 
aaid, with an agitated voice. ^' I never, I 
think, willingly deceived you — ^never had 
a secret from you — never eonuantted aa 
action without your kuowledge. But to*- 
day — oh 1 do not look so alarmed — ^there 
is nothing wrong, in intention at least — to-^ 
day, I have deceived you* I have acted 
upon my own responsibility, because I 
feared you would not have given your con^ 
sent had ye^ known mj intentions. I went 
to^ the Eisteddfod — but not as you imagined 
— not as your daught^. — not ae Gwenth* 

VOL. I. K 
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lean Llewellen — ^f(H^Te me, if I hare 
acted wrong — ^as a — ^ here she paused, and 
corering her eyes with one hand, held before 
her mother with the other, her hard-earned 
treasure. 

Lady Llewellen was kneeling by the sofa, 
looking anxiously at her child, and listen- 
ing to her rapid and incoherent words. 
When she saw the purse full of gold, she 
uttered an exclamation of surprise, and 
asked what it meant 

*^It is mine, dearest mother,'^ said 
Gwenthlean. ** I won it for you ; and oh ! 
take it, and say you will forgive my first 
secret. It has cost me much, but it was 
innocently meant, and no one but David 
understands it. I humbly think the Al- 
mighty has directed my erring judgment^ 
and that He gave me courage to undertake 
so difficult an enterprise. I could never 
have plajed and sung'as I did, had He not 
supported me, to enable me to be of some 
service to you, in this, our time of difficulty/. 
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Only say, that you forgive my de- 
ception, and are not displeased with your 
poor Gwenthlean." 

As she finished speaking, the whole 
truth burst upon Lady Llewellen's mind, 
and she clasped her beloved child to her 
heart* 

" God bless and reward you, my 
daughter/' she said, with a voice broken 
by emotion. "Forgive you! would that 
every mother could forgive so pious a fraud ; 
so filial a deception/' 

Tears of love and exquisite tenderness, 

♦ 

coursed each other down Lady Llewellen's 
cheeks, as Gwenthlean, when sufficiently 
f ecovered, related, consecutively, the events 
of the day. Every minute particular was 
dwelt upon with emotion ; and the mother's 
feelings, as she pictured to herself, the 
different scenes of the little drama, were 
almost as much excited as the daughter's 
had been. They spoke of the young lady, 
and examined the golden harp, with deep 
interest, each longing to know more of her. 
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Herbert's return, too, so unexpected by all, 
for be bad purposely avoided meBti(»iAg it 
by letter, was matter of heartfelt djelighi; 
and tbey dijscussed tbe happiness of his 
meeting with bis grandfather, and the 
Measures of the general re-union on the moit^ 
row, till they forgot their sorrows and the 
unusual lat^iess of the hour. Tbey re- 
membered, at last^ that it was time to re« 
tire ft>r tbe nighty and after haying to-* 
gether thanked the Almighty for His unex^ 
pected and great mercies, they laid down 
to rest with the blessed assurance that there 
was One abovq who would protect them 
through all their troubles. 

Early on the following morning, Gwen^ 
tblean might. haye been seen in the draw- 
ing-room, arranging and re-arranging for 
the hundredth time, its simple furniture. 
Xt had experienced some additions during 
Herbert's absence, in the shape of drawings 
^ad ornameBts^ the productions of Gwenth- 
lean's industry, and these were set off to 
zftore than usual advantage, by the hmj 



hMd of Effectioii« Linie hnying carefully 
plaoed her fiister's handiwork in its best 
li^t^ There was, perhaps, m little spark 
of fe&iale vanity in Gwenthlean's dress, 
plain and simple as it was. The white 
tnoming gown was chosen instead of tfat 
ooloored one, thon^ the black silk apron 
seemed to saj that she did not wish to 
appear smarter than ordinary. The long, 
feir luxuriant curls shone like gold beneath 
the SQubeams that darted through the 
iaiitice, and may have had five minutes 
extra time expended upon them. She 
wore no ornament, but there was a rosebud 
and a sprig of jessamine in her bosom, fit 
emblems of herself, all sweetness and pnrity. 
She lived in a world of flowers, and loved 
them almost like friends. There was a 
nosegay upon the table, and the roses and 
honeysuckles made their way through the 
window, impregnating the air with their 
sweets. All within was tranquillity Und 
peace ; all without beauty and happiness. 
It was the brightest of June mornings, and 
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the sun shone out in his glory. Th^ very 
rocks seemed to Tvear an expression of 
gaiety, reflected from the mirth of the 
summer weather, whilst the sea danced and 
played in the wantonness of freedom and 
enjoyment The singing birds poured 
forth their little souls — for all fine musi- 
cians have souls — in a chorus of warblings; 
and the sea-gulls skimmed the waves, and 
threw something like a note of pleasure 
into their generally plaintive cry, as if to 
join in the universal song of grateful praise 
that all nature was offering to her 
Creator. It was just the day to welcome 
back an absent friend, and as Gwenthlean 
and her sister looked out of the window in 
anxious expectation, the flush of their 
cheeks and the smiles in their eyes, seemed 
to say that they participated in the joy of 
every bird and insect that was flying and 
buzzing in the warm air. 

Lady Llewellen entered, and she too 
looked more cheerful than usual. 

^^Here they are/' shouted Lizzie, as a 
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footstep was heard at the bottom of the 
garden. 

It ^as David, bringing Gwenthlean's 
harp, to her great mortification. 

^* Oh I I mnst beg him to take it back 
again ;" she said. He must not bring it 
here for a day or two/' 

" On the contrary, my love,*' said her 
mother, '^ so precious an instrument de- 
serves, and must have, the most conspicious 
place.** 

Gwenthlean would have expostulated as 
David entered, but her entreaties were cut 
short by the appearance of Herbert and his ^ 
grandfather, attended by the miller, Watty, > 
and Morgan. Lady Llewellen and Lizzie 
were at the door in an instant, but Gwen- 
thlean, she scarcely knew why, did not like 
to follow them. Her sister shouted for 
her, and she proceeded, doubtfully, to obey 
the call. The little girl was half way 
down the garden, and her arms Were soon 
round Herbert's neck, who then advanced 
towards Lady Llewellen, and, in spite of the 
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displeasure vtf ibie on 1^ eouuienaiioe of 
the miller, imprinted a kiss of affectimate 
greetijQg upon the cheek of liis mother's 
friend. He eotild a^ speak, for plearare 
jbad done wkatpain migfet ndt^erhaps, have 
accompUshed — filled his eyes with tears ; 
and grasping Gwenthlean's band, who stood 
irresolutely on the yerandafa, tiiey jJl en- 
tered the drawing-room. 

A disottssuNi easued betireen the trio 
who remained without, which was soon 
joined by Miriam, wbe had Yisited the 
drawifig-room to see Herbert. 

^' So handsome, and so genteel ! Quite 
^ke a lord T ejaculated the clerk, uplifting 
his hands. ^^ He'll be a grea,t man some 
day, take my word for it. I always said 
uo. A good boy makes a good man," 

''Humph!'' said the miller, looking 
down upon his own rotundity, '^ y&tj well* 
I dare say, but more of a thread paper 
than I like. He's rather presuming or so, 
too, to my taste. H oung men shoald'nt be 
forwardp^ 



" Well, for my part,'' said Miriam, " I 
never see a finer young gentleman in all 
my service, and that hasn't been nothing. 
Such an int'resting look, and such a shape.'' 

**Aye," said Morgan, ** and yet just 
what he used to be. Shaking hands with 
every body, down to old Peg Evans, who 
could'nt hear a word he said to her. He^s 
just like his grand&ther after all, and 
thank God for it" 

It was some time, before the happy party 
in the drawing-room could settle down into 
anything like composure. Mr. Lloyd 
laughed and cried by turns, and his pride 
and joy displayed themselves in a hundred 
different ways. He hung upon every word 
Herbert uttered with delight ; declared he 
could never part from him again, and said 
they would all lay an embargo upon him 
amongst them ; appealing to Gwenthlean 
to second him. Herbert bad forgotten 
none of his old respectful tenderness of 
manner, and as Mr. Lloyd said, would 
have been scarcely changed from the Herbert, 

N 5 
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who quitted him four years before, but for 
his manly appearance, and increased grace: 
and dignity of deportment. 

By degrees they began to talk calmly of 
the past and future, and the hours raced 
by, whilst, forgetful of everything but theiu 
re-union, they spoke of the persons and 
things, success and disappointments, that 
Herbert had seen or experienced during 
their separation. First Oxford, its colleges, 
masters, rules and leacning, with all that 
Herbert had done and obtained within its 
venerable precincts ; and then Hastings 
Abbey, and its inmates were described and 
commented on. He spoke warmly of the 
Hastings family, collectively and individu- 
ally. Of the Earl as of a friend who had 
been a brother to him — of Lady Hastings 
as of one conspicuous in her high station, 
for virtue and goodness — and of the 
ladies Lovel, as of beautiful and accom- 
plished girls. His praise of the Lady 
Louisa was as high as sincere, and when 
Crwenthlean heard him mention her many 



van 
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sweet and amiable qualities with that quiet 
tone which at once denotes that the speaker 
means what he says, she wished she could 
be like her, to merit such commendations. 

Gwenthlean, herself, did not speak 
much, but she listened with that attention 
which is almost more gratifying than 
words, since it proves that the auditor's 
interest is wrapped up in the speaker, and 
that self is forgotten in what he says. 
Besides she could not throw off her re- 
serve, and tried in vain to appear the 
franky confiding girl she had once b.een to 
him. Her bashfulness was, however^ very 
pleasing to Herbert, who knew bow to 
rea(j[ characters, and could duly appreci^ite 
nature and simplicity. As, from time to 
time, he caught her eyes fixed upon him 
whilst he was speaking, and withdrawn, 
with a faint blush, when he looked at her^ 
he thought he had never seen a more lovely 
creature. Not even the beautiful Lady Louisa 
Lovel could rival Gwenthlean in personal 
attractions, and he felt assured the mind 
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beneath must be as pure and clear as the 
eye through which you read it. 

Towards e?eniug they all sallied forth to 

visit old friends and old haunts. The bells 

of Glunheathyn and Craigyvellyn had been 

ringing lustily all the day, to welcome 

Herbert back, aud now the good folks 

flocked about him as he passed by their 

dwellings, all anxious for the kind words 

and looks he so lavishly bestowed. They 

went over hill and dale ; by the sea-side 

and running brook; talking, laughing and 

rejoicing in the transcendent beauty of the 

summer evening* Herbert greeted every 

old scene and familiar face, with rapture; 

and there was not a tree or piece of rock, 

that had not a voice which spoke to him 

of some unforgotten incident of his 

boyhood, that he was delighted to recal 

to his friends, and in which Gwenthlean's 

memory was as tenacious as his own. 

He felt, as every one with a heart must 

feel, that one of the purest of our earthly 

pleasures, is that of returning to old friends 
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and old scenes after jears of absence, and 
finding them unchanged. He thanked God 
that there was no gap made ; but that he 
found all as he left it. He had not to say, 
** The friends of my youth, where are they ?" 
for they lived to receive and love him. His 
grandfather's hair was a shade more sil- 
vered; Lady Llewellen, perhaps, a degree 
more pensive — but, Gwenthlean was burst- 
ing like a fresh and beautiful rose, into the 
richness and loveliness of womanhood ; and 
her sister was becoming what Gwenthlean 
bad been, whilst his humble friends were as 
prosperous and kind-hearted as ever. He 
would try to increase their comforts and 
happiness by such means as Providence 
had placed within his reach ; and even 
then, thoughts were passing through his 
mind of the best way of achieving so de- 
sirable an end. 

They parted for the night, with promises 
of an early re-union on the morrow, and 
plans for walks and rides to further the 
restoration of Herbert's health — ^the delicate 
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state of which was the only drawback to 
their happiness. 

*' Well, Herbert, my dear boy," said Mr. 
Lloyd, as he and his grandson were making 
their way homewards, and discussing the 
merits of the party they had left ; *^ what 
do you think of my Gwenthlean — of our 
— of every body's Gwenthlean, I should 
rather say V* 

*^ She appears erery thing her childhood 
promised,'' was the reply, ** gentle, modest, 
and beautiful/' 

"Tes, you are right," said Mr. Lloyd; 
**' but add good, amiable, and^pious, and you 
will be nearer the mark/' 



'— — J^l > 1 1 *~< 
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OH AFTER XI 



Quale a pioggia d*argenio e maitutina 
Si rabbellisce scolorita rosa, 
Tal ella rivenendo, alz6 la chhia 
Faccia del non suo pianto or lagrimosa* 
Tre Yolte alzb le luci e tre chinolle 
Dal caro oggetto, e remirar nol yolle. 

La Geriualemme liber ata. 



"It was undoubtedly Gwenthlean who sang 
at the Eisteddfod, disguised as a peasant/' 
said Herbert to bis grandfather, one morn- 
ing at breakfast. ^^ Had I not, at once, 
recognised her, and her voice, I must iiave 
known her by the words of the song she 
sung, as I wrote them/' 

" Poor dear child/' said Mr. Lloyd. " I 
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IwTe long suspected that thej were in diffi- 
culties ; bnt they know mj means are small, 
and therefore never mention their circnm- 
stances to me. It must, indeed, have been 
a hard straggle with every feeling of her 
refined natare, to induce her to sing and 
plaj in public. What can be done for 
them?" 

*'I will tell jou, my dear sir, apian that 
has occurred to me," replied Herbert. 
*'ToD koow that I am now a rich man. 
Mjr fellowship is between three and four 
hundred a year, and I shall not want, at 
present, at least, a furthing of it. Will 
yon consent to receive the money for me, 
and to apply it, in every possible way, for 
the benefit of Lady Llewellen and her 
daughters." 

" My dear boy, that offer is worthy of 
you ;" said Mr. Lloyd with a smile. " A 
portion of your money I would gladly so 
apply, and may find many ways of doing 
go with delicacy ; but the rest I must ky 
l>y for yourself." 



** Mj salary as tutor will still be con- 
tinued to me/^ argued Herbert,, ^^and I 
bare no desire to accumulate money. I 
consider it as a trust given^ for which we 
may obtain interest from Him wko gives, 
by dispensing it to others poorer than 
ourselves ; far better interest than we could 
get by investing it in any worldly specu- 
lation. You have always looked for this 
better kind of interest, and why should not 

ir 

" You are young, Herbert, and may soon 
want capital to begin life.^' 

^' Then He who gives the interest will 
return me the capital when required,^^ said 
Herbert. ^^ But you are jesting, my de^cr 
grandfather, and going against your prin- 
ciples. At least, whilst I am abroad, you 
must use all my income. For yourself, 
for the Llewellens, and for the poor around 
you. Let me have the satisfaction of feel^- 
ing that those I love best, have the first 
fruits of my labour. Besides, I am only 
paying back a debt of gratitude.'^ 
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** God bless you, my darling boj/' said 
Mr. Lloyd, looking affectionately at hia 
grandson. ^* It shall be as you wish ; and 
for once in my life, I shall feel myself a 
rich man."" 

^^ Bat/' pursned Herbert, ^* they must not 
know to whom they are indebted for this 
temporary assistance. Not for worlds, 
wonld I wound their feelings, or let them 
suppose that I had suspected their condi- 
tion/' 

^^ You may depend on my secresy, as I 
should quite as much object to their be- 
coming acquainted with your desire to assist 
them, as you could be," replied Mn Lloyd. 
*^ And now we are on the subject,'' he con- 
tinued, ** I wish to give you a little warn- 
ing. You must not fall in Iotc with Gwenth* 
lean." 

'* There is no danger," said Herbert, 
colouring slightly at the abruptness of his 
grandfather's manner. 

^' Well then, you must not allow her to 
fall in love with you. If you have seen 
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enough of the world to teach you to take 
care of your heart, she has not ; and she 
has never seen so smart a young man 
as you before. This is not paying you 
any compliment, as her best beau is 
Jenkins, the miller, who is now veering 
between the mother and daughter. Oh! 
I forgot. There is a smart youth, now 
studying for the church, and gone to Llam* 
peter, who has admired her at a distance for 
some time.'' 

"Who is he?*' asked Herbert, with a 
slight anxiety of manner. 

"Young Fritchard — ^farmer Pritchard's 
eldest son.'' 

" Oh ?" exclaimed Herbert. ** I am 
afraid he will be doomed to be disappointed, 
as well as poor Jenkins. But seriously, 
my dear grandfather, I am not rich enough 
to fall in love, much less to marry. Bed- 
sides, Gwenthlean is too young, and thinks 
of me as a brother, just as I look upon her 
as a dear sister. Her head has not been 
filled with the notions of boarding-school 
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nufliei, and romance readers, and I would 
Tentore to say that she soavcdy knows 
what loTe means: not, at least, the kind 
of lore yon allude to/' 

^^Soon learnt, even by younger hearts 
than hers ; and all I entreat you is, to be- 
ware of teaching her. She must have no 
cares of this kind on her mind ; riie will 
hate enoi^h without thenh'' 

*^ Do not be afraid of my teaching her/' 
said Herbert, laughing. ^'Hastings used 
to call me the Salamander at tiie Abbey, 
because I was so impervious to the uuiyer- 
sal flame : and you cannot suppose that I 
shall come home to be reduced to ashes by 
a young girl I have known from child- 
hood!'' 

''Humph!" said Mr. Lloyd, evidently 
not pleased. ^^ Any man of taste might be 
'reduced to ashes,' as you call it, by 
Owenthleau; and if, phoBuix-like, he was 
renewed again from the said ashes, he 
would be in danger of being again oonsumed, 
if he allowed himself to come to her altar. 



And I beg to say, that very few men cotdd 
see much of Gwenthlean without being rerj 
moeh attracted by her, if they were men 
of taste/' 

"I quite agree with you there," said 
Herbert, smiling at his grandfather^s 
warmth. 

^ Then pray, sir, why are you so secure ? 
I suppose the beauties of the feshionable 
world spoil the taste for pure, uueon* 
taminated nature/' 

'* On the contrary/' said Herbert, ** the 
mind-is never so disposed to admire artless 
simplicity, and - purity of soul, such as 
Gwcnthlean's, as when it has been accus* 
tomed to the more studied manners of 
women of the world. Just as we love the 
country and nature best, after a long resi- 
dence in cities.'' 

Mr. Lloyd smiled again. 

The truth was th^t both grandfather and 
grandson were deceiving themselves. The 
former thought it his duty to prevent a 
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aerioos attachment between the young 
people, although there was nothing in the 
world he desired so much : the latter, 
strong in fancied insensibility, considered 
himself proof against the charms af woman- 
kind, whilst the brotherly feeling he per- 
mitted himself to ent^tain towards 
Gwenthlean, placed him in hourly danger 
of falling from the' frozen height on which 
he had seated himself. Even whilst he 
spoke, a vision of Gwenthlean passed before 
his mental sight, as he had seen her every 
day for the past fortnight, always^ lovely, 
winning, and intellectual. He could 
almost fancy that he heard the full, rich 
notes of her exquisite voice, as she poured 
them forth, evening after evening, for the 
gratification of her own home circle. He 
remembered the 



it 



Angels ever bright and fair/ 



of the night before, and that she had 
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appeared in the twilight, herself some 
spiritual creature as she sung it ; and 
rising with her theme, seemed almost as- 
cending to Heayen as she concluded the 
last — 



*' Take, oh, take me, to your care." 

The recollection thrilled through his 
heart. 

" Shall we go over to Craigy vellyn now, 
sir?"' he said, rising abruptly from the 
breakfast table. ** 1 promised to walk with 
Mrs. Llewellen to the top of Glanvellyn/' 

** Provided you leave Gwenthlean with 
me,'' said his grandfather, archly, ** I can- 
not walk so far." 

**Ohr' stammered Herbert, "then we 
can go elsewhere, for I believe she meant 
to accompany her mother." 

To Craigy vellyn they went ; but before 
proceeding to the cottage, Mr. Lloyd pro- 
posed visiting a poor parishioner ; an old 
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*y wbo had been disabled from work bj 
age and infirmities, and who had, of tat^ 
been failing fast. Thej lifted the htch of 
his humble dwelling gently, aiid heard a 
voice within. Mr. Lloyd entered first, 
whispering that Gwenthlean was there. 
Herbert fioUo wed^ but stood behind the little 
curtain at the foot of the bed, unperceived, 
that he might not interrupt the chapter she 
was reading. A hole in the curtain re- 
vealed td him Gwenthlean, seated on a 
rough stool by the side of a weather-beaten 
sailor, who was posted up in an old chair 
with pillows, and who inclined one ear to- 
wards her that he might catch every sound 
of her clear voice. She had taken off her 
bonnet, and was leaning her elbow on the 
old man's chair, upon which* the book also 
rested, and he was listening with earnest 
attention. When she perceived Mr. Lloyd, 
she rose, and with a sweet smile, asked him 
to take her place, but he, putting his hand 
on her shoulder, begged her to sit down 
again, saying that old William always 
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heard her more distinctly than him. She 
accordingly re-seated herself, and continued 
the chapter she was reading. 

Herbert looked and listened with breath- 
less eagerness. He did not move for fear 
of disturbing the jpeace of the little scene 
that he watched so attentively. Never had 
he considered Gwenthlean so truly beauti- 
ful before. And certainly never so inter- 
esting. 

He thought of his grandfather's warn- 
ing, so lately given, and whilst he inwardly 
SQiiled at his fancied danger, could not help 
confessing that if ever he did lose his 
heart and affections, it must be to such a 
being as Gwenthlean, but not so young. 
Her voice sounded upon his ear like the 
most delightful music, for her reading was 
as sweet and clear as her singing ; and as 
her fair hair clustered about her face, and 
fell upon the sacred volume, he almost 
fancied her an angeWand when a man doe^ 
fancy a woman an angel, it is all over with 
him — but, in his case, I only said — ^ 

VOL. I. 



, the old 

MLJiT pm i3s t^Mpt ki»d ■?■■ Gweoth- 
iam't iimL asi bu^nd kr. Herboi 
fcaone 2t3- rac frjo tbe bottOH of his 
Itmn, lEii ftki ikat t^ bleni^ of God 
Eiaa abo test Epos facr. 

See lOK. a=.i «■> g^ii^ tovards m nttle 
Ub<e ia the cnrwr of tbe roon to fetdi her 
b-ZAM, wbea s!k saideolT poedred Her- 
bert ^rzlug iBt^tlj npon her. lite warm 
h'ooi rushed to her che^ as die said — 

' I did not know job were bo^ Her- 
bert" 

And she qnicUj pat on her bmiaet, as 
if to conceal the ccmfosion she felt, at 
baring beat listened to imawares. Herbert 
said be bad feared to intompt faer, and 
then adTanced to speak to the old sailor. 

Tbej all went togetber to the cottage, 
and then Hr. Lloyd proposed the walk np 
the mountain, saying, that he had some 
parochial daties to perform, which he would 
get through whilst thej were away, and 
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would then take thetn all ovet to the par- 
sonage to a late dinner. He looked at 
his grandson maliciously, bnt had the con- 
sideration not to request Gwenthlean's com- 
pany. Lady Llewellen, Gwenthlean, Her- 
bert, and Lizzie, were soon ready to start, 
and Mr. Lloyd enjoined the ladies to bring 
back Herbert from the mountain with more 
colour in his cheeks. Up they went 
through the kitchen garden at the back of 
the house into the field behind, and thence 
to the rough, steep path at the foot of the 
hill. The morning air was pure and fresh, 
and everybody knows how exhilirating is 
the mountain breeze. As they toiled up 
the steep, their spirits seemed to gain 
elasticity with the springing tUif^ beneath 
their feet, and every backward slip called 
forth pleasant laughter. Now they paused 
to gather a peculiarly fine sprig of red 
heath, that grew in profusion around ; now 
a bunch of wild thyme invited, by its 
odour, the unkind hand of its destroyer; 
again the modest hare-bell drew down its 
2 
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Whet the dupto nu finished, the old 
Si3cr pot Us roo^ band apoQ Gwenth- 
Ihb'i Wad, ftnd Uessed ber. Herbert 
UoKd ber too, frooi the bottom of bis 
bart, and felt tbat the blessing of God 
XBflK abo Ksi BpoD her. 

9w roe^ and wu going towards a little 
uUe io the eorser of the roMo to feteh ber 
V'raei,«bea she mddetilj perceived Her- 
ben £ulqg iBtCBtlj upon her. The vsim 
Lkoi rv^wd to ber diedk, as the said — 

*" I did mot know yon were here, Her- 
hmxT 

A»i At qaWU; pot on ber bonnet, as 
if t« OMWcal tbe coafuaoo she felt, st* 
kaTii^ becK listeaed to oaawares. Herboj 
sud be bad feared to iaternipt ha, m 
tbefi adnnoed to ^eak to tbe old sailttf 

»Mi tbea Jilr. Uojd prof.o~ci iL: wal^Hj^ 
tfc? S'reatain, sajia^ thai be LsdWB^ 



liM dutiex topeffcnn, vbicii he aflU t 
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own death hj its attractive and innocent 
beauty. Gwenthlean always had a feeling 
of sorrow for flowers, even wheu she herself 
plucked them. So had Wordsworth. Both 
^Emcied that flowers enjoyed life, and ex- 
perienced a kind of suffering in being torn 
from it. And certainly it does seem a pity, 
for the mere gratification of self, to sever 
the rose or the lily from the stem on which 
they grow so gracefully, to place them 
where their beauties must soon wither, and 
their happy lives be shortened. Herbert 
smiled when Gwenthlean suggested that 
the sprig of heath he gave her might have 
felt the wound he inflicted in tearing it 
from the stalk, and said he hoped that no 
wound she ever gave would occasion greater 
pain. She smiled when the yellow furze 
resolutely refused to be gathered, and drew 
blood from his finger with one of its sharp 
spears ; and she said that it fought a hard 
battle for life. Gwenthlean and Lizzie 
ascended the hill as lightly as if the breeze 
wafted them up, and were standing, hand- 
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in-hand, at the summit, vrhen Herbert and 
Ladj Llewellen were still toiling on, and 
panting with the unwonted exertion. A 
shout of ringing laughter from Lizzie, and 
a triumphant call from Gwenthlean, urged 
on the laggards, who had their eyes and 
hearts fixed on the two bright creatures be^ 
fore them/ Fleet kept up a perpetual 
running to and fro between the divided 
party, as if to incite the elders to exertion^ 
and was not happy until he was lying at 
Gwenthlean's feet, and his four friends were 
seated on the soft mossy^turf with which 
the mountain was covered. Hece all were 
silent for a time. Thoughts too deep for 
words swelled each heart, as they gazed on 
the magnificent scene before them. Far in 
the extreme distance was a long, broken 
line of blue mountains, over which the 
golden hues of the morning sun cast their 
soft glare. Plinlimmon, and Gader Idris, 
uplifted their heads high amongst their 
brethren, and one or two soft white clouds 
floated around them. The broad bosom of 
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tbo ocean was aa calm as the aky it seemei} 
to meeti and the ships that oat the JliorizQa 
looked like white tods floating on the veige 
of heaYOii. Miles and Bules of coa^ 
stretched into the sea, and Tillages, ha«ileta, 
aud scatt^^jed houses stood here and tber« 
upon hiU and plain, lookii^ in the dis* 
tance, like Liliputtan habitations. PM* 
sant, peaceful Olanheatbyn lay opposite^ 
and the oceaaimal shout of its iohabltanta» 
-—of the fishermen hauling in their boats, 
or the children upon the coounon — was 
wafted across the sea, even to the moan* 
tain. As our litHe party sat and gaaed m 
this magnificent seen?, tb«ir hearts were 
drawn nearer to each other and to the 
Creator of so many wonders. Iiady Llew- 
ellen looked at the meeting of the glorious 
sea and sky, and thought of the meeting 
of Time and Eternity, and how the one 
faded imperceptibly into ti^e other; and 
how the redeemed soul would hoTer, fi»r a 
moment, on the verge of the one, and then 
vanish into the other, just as the vessel 
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TanUhed that she saw far out at sea. 
Herbert thought that in no part of the 
world could there be a scene more lovely, 
and wished that h« were not going to 
leave it, even for a day.. He glanced round 
at Gwenthlean, whose face beamed- with 
refined enjoyment, and whose eyes, as 
they shot forth a gleam ef animated plea- 
sure met his. That glance of pure feelin^g 
— expressive of a mutual love for the 
beautiful, sank de^ into their hearts, and 
waSy probably, never forgotten. Lizzie^s 
happy thoughts w^ere fixed on the sheep 
that were browsing peacefully around them, 
and on one or two goats that were bound- 
ing here and there, watched and followed 
by a little country girl, with a hat broad 
enough, a colour fresh enough, and a stick 
long enough, to earn her the name of Bftsto- 
rella. Fleet was looking suspiciously, and 
growling slightly, a,t the rough cur that 
accompanied Fastorella; but seemed too 
happy or too lazy to move from Gwenthlean's 
side. 
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Then conversation began, half grave, 
half cheerful ; and as the fresh mountain 
breezes blew around them, they talked of 
old times, of old scenes, of old books, that 
they had read together, of old mountain 
wanderings, when ^ Herbert had carried 
Gwenthlean, a timid child, over rough or 
■ dangerous places — ^until they iall seemed 
to have but one mind and one heart 
amongst them, so united did they become 
by associations of the past. Then they 
spoke of Mr. Lloyd, the beloved, nay 
revered friend of all ; and Herbert re- 
minded Gwenthlean of her promise to be 
his ^^ right arm,'' and thanked her affec^- 
tionately for having kept it so truly —and 
pointed out the spot on the calm ocean 
where they had last parted — and told them 
how he had watched them until distance 
hid them from his sight, and memory -alone 
. remained to tell him where they were. 

Whilst they thus eloquently discoursed, 
the colour returned to Herbert's cheek, and 
health seemed to flow into his veins with 



the air he drank in. Then they began t6 
sing old glees that Lady Llewellen bad 
taught them, and sang with them, when 
they were children, until the hour-hand of 
Herbert's watch warned them to descend 
the mountaio, and i^ good portion of appe- 
tite reminded them of Mr. Lloyd, and din* 
ner. The former they found waiting for 
them at the cottage; the latter ready at 
the parsonage, where Betto was beginning 
to feel impatient, and blame Master Her- 
bert for bringing home irregular habits. 

Walks such as the one just described ; 
still more delightful boating excursions on 
warm summer evenings — music — reading 
— conversation — sketching — daily and 
hourly brought Herbert and Gwenthlean 
together. Is it to be wondered at, if her 
society became every day more delightful 
to him ; and if her mother and sister also 
became dearer to him than ever? Is it to 
be wondered at that she considered him the 
best and cleverest person in the wide world 

5 
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I were known to Lady Louisa Loyel, she 
mighty as she is so good^ think of some 
situation that would suit me, and perhaps 
ask her mamma to proeure it ftH* me.'' 

^^ What do yon mean, Gwenthlean ?" said 
Herbert, looking at her with astonishmenti 

'* That I must," replied Owentblean^ 
gaining courage, "endeavour to support 
mjself, and there may be some situation 
that I might be capable of filling. I could, 
for instance, instruct children as I have 
done Lizsie, and mamma does not consider 
her backward. But do not say I have 
mentioned this to you. Dear mamma 
would be wretched if — " here a tear stole 
down Gwentlilean's cheek, and she paused. 

" Not yet, Gwenthlean — not yet :" said 
Herbert, hastily. '' Not at least till I re- 
turn. Then I may be able to speak to 
Lady Hastings upon the subject ; but 
until then — make me your brother — at 
least think of my grandfather as your 
father, and let him be your banker. .1 
wish, oh I how ardently I wish — " what 
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Herbert ardently wished was not known^ 
for Lady Llewellen entered, and Gwenthlean 
never again found courage to renew the 
conversation. 

As Mr. Lloyd^ from time to time, re- 
turned to the charge concerning Gwenth^ 
lean^ and her affections, Herbert felt it 
more difficult to answer him. He no longer 
boasted of his own strength, but contented 
himself with saying that she never dreamed 
of love, ^nd that he should be the last per- 
son in the world to attempt to make one so 
inexperienced think of it. Mr. Lloyd had 
his hopes and fears — the former for the 
future, the latter for the present. He 
told Herbert that as long as he had any 
influence with Gwenthlean or her mother, 
she should never be shackled, at an early 
^S^9 hy an ejigagement with any one ; 
though a good mjatrimonial connection would 
be, of course, most advantageous to h^r. 
Herbert did not approve of the notion, and 
shortly afterwards, informed his grandfather, 
that be should decidedly enter the church 
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as soon as he returned from abroad. As 
this resolution could have no connection 
with the subject they had been speaking 
of it rather surprised the old gentleman. 

In truth, Herbert had been yacillating 
upon this point. He was strictly conscien* 
tiotts, and was anxious to enter upon his 
sacred office, with a mind not only pre<^ 
pared in a religious sense, for it, but de- 
cided upon the course to be pursued in a 
clerical and theological light. Before he 
taught others, he wished to be taught him- 
self. He had kept clear, when at Oxford, 
from the parties that were, unhappily, 
rending it. High and low Church ; — Va- 
aeyites — Tractarians— and the mames whose 
very sounds so often create divisions — had 
not affected him publicly, though they had 
been subjects of anxious private thought. 
He had kept his object in view without 
turning to the right or left ; but when he 
had gained that object^ and obtained the 
distinction that his ambition panted for, 
he was desirous of pausing to consider 
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before he finally undertook that most 
serious of all charges — the cure of souls* 
This he hoped to do during his travels, and 
it is difficult to say what prompted him so 
suddenly to specify the time of his under^ 
taking his clerical duties, since his grand^ 
father had previously asked him to do so 
without success. He probably thought 
that in the space of a twelvemonth, — the 
extent of the period allotted for his absence 
— he should be enabled to satisfy himself 
upon the different doctrinal points at issue, 
and to prescribe for himself the best 
straight-forward path of duty and useful'- 
ness to be pursued by a christian pastor. 
This was the reason he gave himself, and 
who has any right to probe his heart more 
deeply than he did ? His plans were 
easily settled, and every difficulty seemed 
to melt before his ardent mind. He in« 
tended to return in one twelvemonth, when 
he was as^ sure, as any human being can 
be; of church preferment, through Lord 
Hastings ; and if any cause shoM induce 
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him to renounce his fellowship and his 
hopes of further distinction thereby, be 
might be able to settle down, he hoped, 
in some comfortable living, where he could 
cheer the last days of his grandfather by 
his presence. Whether the Salamander 
was still fire jNroof, he did not exactly ask 
himself; but he began to think that 6wen- 
thlean occupied an undue portion of his 
thoughts, though he would scarcely yet 
confess himself in love. 

Owenthlean, meanwhile, was experienc- 
ing fresh happiness ; almost a new life, in 
her intercourse with Herbert Hitherto 
she had been devoted to others, and her 
youth had been passed in unceasing atteu- 
tion to her mother and Mr. Lloyd, and in 
instructing her little sister ; now she found 
one who was devoted to her — who infused 
a new vigour into her existence; gave her 
thoughts that she had never had before, 
and allowed her to entertain for him that 
most dangerous of all permitted sentiments, 
sisterly love. ' Every one she knew was 
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kind to her; had loved her from childhood; 
but Herbert ! a look, a wish was sufficient 
for him. He studied constantly to please 
her, and she felt inexpressibly grateful. 
That one so learned and clever should 
stoop to become her companion — she too, 
but a simple country-girl— was marvellous 
condescension. And yet she had no means 
of returning his kindness. There was an 
inward restraint for which she could not 
account, that hindered her doing a hundred 
little things for him t^at she longed to do. 
If she planned some trifling kindness, 
during his absence, his presence at once 
prevented her executing it, and had it not 
been for Lizzie's officious affeption, he 
would never have known that Gwenthlean 
ever thought of him. Yet she did thin^^ 
of him occasionally; and, if her looks, 
when alone, had been visible to him when 
she did think of him^ he might have won* 
dered what they meant. 

One day, for instance, she sat by herself 
in the drawing-room, as she fancied, en- 
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gaged in itadj. Her mother a:kid sister 
had gone, according to custom, to visit 
their little school, and had left her at 
home to attend to sundry household duties ; 
for Gwentblean^ amongst the other accom- 
plishments, was a capital housekeeper. Her 
arrangements were made ; and she had 
placed her work-basket on the table, in- 
tending to work, when a sudden recollection 
^ some remark make by Herbert upon a 
passage of Tasso, induced her to take the 
book from the shelf, and to pore over it. 
But she soon forgot even the exquisite 
*^ Gerusalemme Liberata/' as she leant her 
head upon her hand, and looked forth upon 
the sea. 

It was one of those bright, luscious 
July mornings, when warmth, perfume and 
music dispute the possession of the atmos- 
phere. Through the open window by 
which she was seated floated the rich 
odours of the wallflower; the sunbeams 
crept in, tempered by the white muslin 
curtains^ and the sea murmured forth its 
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lulling melodj. All was the delicious re- 
pose of life. Some freshly gathered roses 
lay upon the table, and Gwenthlean bad a 
rose in her bosom, but their hue was even 
less beautiful than were the tints upon her 
cheeks, .for she blushed — yes, blushed, at 
lier own thoughts^ What could there be in 
those ever-changing, flitting, flattering 
aerial visitants, to make her colour vary, 
»nd the pulsation of her heart quicken ! 
' There is a tap — a gentle tap at the door. 
JBluah not so deeply, Ghventhlean, beautiful 
ts sure your blushes. Say those little 
words "come in,** louder Gwenthlean, or 
they will never reach the door. But 
Herbert is by her side, and glances on the 
book she is reading. A pleased smile 
}>rightens his dark, intellectual eyes when 
he lights upon the disputed passage. And 
then he wonders if he has quite forgotten 
bis. Italian, and asks Qwenthlean whether 
she wlU hear him read ^ few verses. A 
gentle assenf emboldens him to seat himself 
by her side, and one of her fair purls 
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touches his hand as, together they look 
upon the entrancing volume. . 

The passage was the meeting of Rinaldo 
and Armida in the last canto. Herbert 
bad not forgotten his Italian ; for with 
a pure accent, and deep low voice, he read 
through that .affecting reconciliation; the 
musical language speaking, as plainly as 
words could speak, the emotions of his own 
soul. Now the immortal Tasso, paints the 
encounter of the wretched Armida with her 
heroic lover, as *' qtuisi fior mezzo incisoy 
piegando il lento coUo,* he supports her 
with his strong arm. Then he describes 
how, as the rose revives beneath the earlj 
and silver rain, she raises her drooping 
head when his pitiful tears fall upon her 
necL Beautifully he depicts her shame 
and confusion, when three times she uplifts 
her eyes, and three times casts them down, 
beneath the glance of Kinaldo. Again the 
poet awakes the pride of the woman, and 
Armida tries to disengage herself, but in 
vain, from the arms of her lover; pours 
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forth a strain of reproaches, full of bitter 
tenderness; asks him why he comes to 
save her ; what guides him to her, and 
whether he would add her, in chains, to his 
triumph. Kinaldo, with looks of pity and 
affection, seeks to pacify the once haughty, 
but now subdued maiden; declares himself 
her champion and servant, not her enemy ; 
offers to lead her to his throne, and prays 
that Heaven may dissolve the Pagan dark- 
ness of her mind, whilst she becomes equal 
to the greatest of Eastern princesses. As 
the white snow melts in the ardent sun, 
her ire dissolves, and she declares herself 
his handmaid, and entreats of him to dis- 
pose of her at his will. 

" Ec'co rancilla iua— d'essa a iuo cenno 
Dispon (gli disse) e le fia legge.il cemio." 

Here Herbert paused, and after a few 
moments' silence, looked into Gwenthlean's 
face. Tears, bright round tears, were 
st<ealing slowly down her cheeks. She 
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always shed tears at that touching story; is 
it to be wondered at, that they fell when 
she heard it read with such pathos to her 
alone 1 And they would force themselves 
onwards, in spite of her efforts to conquer 
them, when Herbert's eyes met hers, and then 
burning blushes mounted again to her cheeks 
and even to her temples. Poor Gwenthlean ! 
the shame of her feelings at the Eisteddfod, 
was nothing to the shame she suffered be* 
neath that deep, passionate gaze. What 
could it mean? she asked herself. Was 
Herbert shocked and astonished at her be- 
traying such foolish emotion, that he looked 
into her eyes, nay into her very soul so 
earnestly 1 She did not know, but she rose 
hastily from her seat, gathered up the roses 
that were scattered on the tabl^ and was 
about to leave the room, when she felt the 
last rosebud removed gently from her fin- 
gers, with a slight pressure of the hand that 
thrilled to her very heart, whilst an agitated 
voice pronounced her name. She felt so 
bewildered) and her heart beat so violently, 
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that she neither dared to look at Herbert 
nor to remain with him, but rushing from 
the apartment, left him to the conscious- 
ness of an absorbing passion — that " first 
love/' which is at once the torment and 
happiness of life ; the height of felicity or 
the depth of woe, and left him with the 
knowledge that to indulge such a passion 
was follji and to seek a return worse than 
madness. 

Oh love, love ! theme of song and ro- 
mance, tempter of the grave and gaj, the 
learned and unlearned, the rich and poor, 
the lovely and unlovely ; why will you cast 
your entrancing spell upon the heart, and 
steal insidiously into the nature, where the 
consequences of your power may be misery, 
or at best despondency ; why exercise your 
unlimited dominion over those whose very 
hopes for the future may be blighted, and 
their best feelings wounded, by its tightly- 
drawn rein ? 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



Wbm ^eBaiebeuniiig, 

Wbai never iongae might iell, 
Wlien teu8 «re streftmiiig 

From their crysUlcell, 
When handa are linked that dread to part, 

And heart is met by throbbing heart. 
Oh, bitter, bitter, is the smart 

Of them who bid fiurewell. 

Hmber. 



BfiOTHESLT and sisterly feelings were gone ; 
that fatal reading had dissolved them. 
Grwenthlean avoided Herbert's presence, as 
if some fiend had come between them, 
fancying that he must have thought her 
childish, or worse, looked upon her as a 
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romantic, sillj girl ; whilst Herbert, on his 
part, imagined from her change of manner, 
that he had annoyed her, and became grave 
and thoughtfiil. They both experienced, 
in short, one of the first heavings of the 
ever-changing sea of love, and were tos- 
sing about most uneasily in the swell, 
torturing themselves with a thousand 
doubts, fears, and perplexities, and never 
doing the only sensible thing — a thing 
which nobody, similarly circumstanced, 
ever seems to do, floundering through an 
explanation. 

During this trying period — and I am 
sure all disconsolate lovers will grant it to 
be a trying one — there came an express 
from the Earl of Hastings, requesting 
Herbert to join him at once in London, as 
all the arrangements for their tour were 
made, and he and his brother were anxious 
to set off as soon as possible. Lord Hast- 
ings told Herbert that Mr. Grant had 
lately come into possession of an estate in 
Wales, by the death of the relation abroad 

VOL. I. p 
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that he had gone to seek out, and on whose 
last hours he had heen sedulously attend* 
ing. Lord Hastings did not know in what 
county the property lay, but had heard 
that it was considerable, and reckoned Mr. 
Grant a lucky fellow. 

Now it happened that the Lord of the 
Manor of the united parishes of Glan- 
heathyn and Craigyvellyn had lately died 
abroad, and it was not known who was his 
heir. The good folks, his tenants, were in 
a state of considerable anxiety upon this 
head, and were forming numerous conjectures 
as to whether the present owner of Plas 
Craig would be likely to reside amongst 
them. Herbert at once thought it probable 
that Mr. Grant was the new Lord of the 
Manor, and conceived an instinctive dread 
of Gwenthlean's becoming acquainted with 
him : why he scarcely knew. 
. The prospect of Herbert's speedy de- 
parture, cast a gloom over the general hap- 
piness, that Gwenthlean alone attempted to 
conceal, fle declared it to be his intention 
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and wish to return as soon as he could, 
with propriety, leave his friends, and to 
settle down, he hoped, into a quiet, regular 
country clergyman : his tastes being de- 
cidedly for a country life. 

On the afternoon preceding the day upon 
which Herbert was to leave them, Gwenth- 
lean was obliged to walk to a cottager's house 
at some distance. As she was returning 
with rapid steps to spend the last evening 
with him, she was aroused from a painful 
reverie by the sound of a horse, and the 
appearance of a stranger. She glanced up, 
and was greeted, by a young and handsome 
man, with a look of somewhat impertinent 
curiosity. He leapt from the back of a 
splendid steed, and approached her with 
that easy familiarity which moustached 
cavaliers know how to assume towards 
pretty girls that they fancy beneath them 
in rank, and country-bred. He enquired 
the road to Craigy vellyn house, and glanced, 
as he did so, underneath Gwenthlean's very 
close straw bonnet. She withdrew a few 
r 2 
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paces, and Trith natural dignity, pointed to 
a bridle>path across the oli^ and then at* 
tempted to proceed. But the stranger 
evidently chose to detain her, bj enquiring 
a less difficult way, saying that his horse 
irould break bis neck if be attempted such 
an impassable zig-zag. She directed bim 
to return to the village, vbere he could 
easily ascertain the road; and once more 
walked on. He led bis horse by her side, 
and endeavoured to engage her in conversa- 
tion} but, annoyed by his pertinacity, and 
almost alarmed by a manner so unusual to 
her, sbe quickened her steps, and deter- 
mined to return home by the rocky path 
which led past the old castle, and which was 
close at band. 

"I think I have seen you before," he 
said ; " 1 am sure I could not mistake that 
face ; but where we can have met, I know 
not." 

Gwenthlean feared it had been at tbe 
Eisteddfod, as she partly recognised the 
gentleman who had presented ber with the 
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wine and water ; but she did not choose to 
acknowledge the acquaintance. 

** Were you ever abroad ?" pursued 
the stranger I looking admiringly at her. 
'^ I must have seen you in Italy** 
, Gwenthlean said she had never bew out 
of Wales. 

^^ Then I must have been visited by your 
spirit in my dreams/' he added^ with a 
complimentary smile, that made Gwenth- 
lean blush, and hasten towards the path in 
the rocks, which she no sooner attained, 
than^ with a slight courtesy, she began to 
ascend. 

^^Oh, pray allow me to assist you up 
that horrid, steep path,'' he exclaimed ; 
^ but what shall I do with my horse ? Oh ! 
here is a man coming to whom I will en- 
trust him." 

^^ Not on any account," said Gwenthlean, 
with decision. ^ I require no assistance," 
and she bounded up the rock, leaving the 
stranger to settle the matter of the horse 
with '^ the man," whom she had perceived to 
be Herbert. 
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. The gentleman's tone soon changed, and 
a shade of displeasure passed oyer his face» 
bat he soon dispersed it by an attempt at a 
smile, and an exclamation of surprise. 

^^ Mr. Llewellen ! who on earth would 
have expected to find you here V he said, 
as Herbert drew near. > 

" How do you do, Mr. Grant?' said 
Herbert, coolly ; ^ I presume my conjecture 
is right, and I may congratulate you on 
being lord of the manors of Craigyyellyn 
and Grianheathyn." 

"Craig what? I have been trying to 
puzzle out the crack-jaw word for the last 
ten days, but cannot, for the life of me, 
tell the name of my new estate. Is there 
good shooting here? I have just sprung 
the prettiest partridge I ever saw, which is 
tolerable sport for a beginning, but she 
escaped me, and there she goes ; almost 
out of sight . already, I vow. Who ott 
earth is she ?* ; 

Herbert followed the direction of Mr. 
Grant's eyes, and perceived Gwentblean. 
He had never liked Mr, Grant, and he 
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knew that Mr. Grant hated him^ but waa 
too much a man of the world to show his 
dislike— he had, therefore, no great scruples 
of conscience, in bidding him a rather 
hasty adieu, in order to follow Gwenthlean 
up the steep. He said he was sorry that 
his departure. on the morrow would prevent 
him from paying Mr. Grant a visit, and 
would also oblige him to leave him uncere* 
moniously at the present moment, his time 
with his friends being short. Mr. Grant 
glanced significantly at Gwenthlean, and 
smiled, ejaculating — 

** You a sportsman, eh ! always thought 
you had a talent that way !'' and, mounting 
his horse, he waved his hand, and galloped 
off, whilst Herbert hastened . after G wenthr 
lean. 

She had reached the ruin before he came 
up with her, and was leaning against . a 
broken fragment of wall, apparently for 
support. Herbert looked at her^ and saw 
she was pale as death. ' 

^^Tor Heaven's sake what is the matter^ 
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Gwenthleaal* lie exekimed, rushiiig to* 
wudslier. 

*' Nothing,*' she replied, mddng an 
effort to speak, but sinking upon a stone as 
she did so. 

^Toa are ill, dear Gwenthkwa/^ said 
Herbert, " tdl me, I entreat yoo, what is 
thematterf 

But Gwe&thlean could not answer him, 
for she felt faint and exhausted. She had 
been annoyed, and almost alarmed, by Hr. 
Grant's manner, which, in a stranger, she 
could not make out, and had run, with 
such precipitation, up the rod^ that fear 
and fatigue had oTeroome her. Perhaps, 
too, the excitement of her feelings, at the 
prospect of parting with Herbert, had 
assisted in producing the agitation of her 
mind, which had not been without effect 
upon a frame, naturally weak. Herbert 
hastened in search of water, but by the 
time he returned, she had, by a violent 
effort, recovered her composure, and was 
standing looking from the rocky pile upon 
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the waste of waters that stretched from its 
base, into the far distance* She thanked 
him, but said she was better. Herbert 
inspected that Mr. Grant was at the 
bottom of her sndden indisposition, and 
wonid have asked her what he had been 
saying to her, but her averted eye and 
trembling voice forbade him. 

They stood for some time, in perfect 
silence, side by side, each conscious of 
a perturbed spirit, but little sensible of the 
emotions of the other. Evening, an 
autumn evening, was just beginning to 
close in. The soft Queen of Night had 
usurped the reign of the brilliant King of 
Day, in the high palaces of ether above, 
and was suiTounded by her attendant stars, 
that scintillated in the blue abyss, and 
looked, as a young child once said — '' Like 
holes to see God's glory through/' The 
breast of ocean reflected the gracious lights 
of the tranquil firmament, and the long 
belt of silver that the moon cast upon it 
seemed a path for the sea gods to walk 
p 5 
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upon. The ruin, with its crumbling wails, 
falling towers, iyied battlements, and wave- 
washed base of rock, looked grim in . the 
twilight; but opposite, as if in mockery, 
the mountains still wore the hues of the de- 
parted sun, whose rich glow gently flushed 
the whole scene, and blended the garish- 
ness of day with the solemnity of night. 

If there be one season more calculated 
than another to call forth the tenderness of 
the human heart, it is such an evening'as 
this. The feelings that have been resolutely 
subdued into repose, awake from their 
slumbers,, and steal, imperceptibly, into 
the heart ; whilst those which have been in- 
dulged, acquire double strength, and take 
hold of 4;he soul with resolute impetuosity. 
Herbert and Owenthlean's love had neither 
been subdued nor encouraged, for it had 
crept into their natures unawares, and 
dwelt there as a holy, but secret thing. They 
now felt the calm and glow of evening 
glide into their souls, and as they stood 
together, and looked upon the placid 
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beauty of the scene above, aronncl, and 
beneath them, one feeling alone pervaded 
them, as it seemed to do all nature, and 
that feeling was love. 

' At last, the quick throb of the heart 
found relief in words, and Herbert poured 
forth, to the rapt and astonished Owenth- 
lean, a tale she had never dreamed to hear. 
He told her of a pure and absorbing pas- 
sion ; told her, in the eloquent language of 
young devotion, that he loved her — heart 
and . soul, he loved her. And when he 
looked into her gentle eyes, and read, or 
thought he read, the return he longed for, 
he told her, whilst he blessed and thanked 
her, that he knew he was acting a selfish 
part, but that he could not quit her with- 
out assuring her of his enduring affection. 
He asked for no promise, because his doing 
so would be taking advantage of her youth, 
and sisterly attachment, and because the 
time might arrive when she might repent 
of having made him one; but, he said, 
neither time, absence, place, nor position 
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coold ' diange bis sentiments. He woald: 
labour and strive for her sake, until ber 
proved his constancy, by asking, fearlessly, 
for her love. 

This, and much more Herbert said, mix- 
ing up conscientious feeling widi ardent 
devotion* in a manner that he excused to 
himself, by repeating that be would re- 
quire no promise from Gwentblean, until 
he was so circumstanced as to be able to 
do so with the approbation of ber mother 
and his grandfather. But what lover could 
ask for a purer, holier promise than was 
given in those glistening eyes, and that 
flushed and varying cheek ? Who could de- 
sire a more eloquent return than was made 
by that quickly-beating heart, and the 
trembling little hand that lay, so confid- 
ingly, in the broader palm that grasped 
it? 

They were startled from that delicious 
dream of young love, by the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps, and were recalled at once U> 
common life, and to a consciousness of the 
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lateness of the honr. The shades of even- 
ing were crowding fast about them, and 
the dew-drops on the ivj, were almost as 
clear as the tear on Gwenthlean's cheek. 
They hurried from the ruin, and were met 
by Mr, Lloyd, to their inexpressible con- 
fusion. Every body was in full cry after 
them — and tea was waiting. ^ The old gen- 
tleman had come in search of them, half 
alarmed at their delay, and saw at a glance 
the state of affairs. He looked reproach- 
jFiully at Herbert, and never did a more 

silent trio walk a mile together before or 
since ; for after the first attempt at ex- 
planation, neither of them spoke a word. 
The young people had enough to employ 
their thoughts in the surpassing happiness 
of knowing themselves dear to each other ; 
a happiness, never, perhaps, so overpower- 
ing, as when experienced for the first time ; 
and Mr. Lloyd had also matter for serious 
contemplation, in the understanding that 
he saw had taken place between them. 
Not the greatest novice on earth, could 
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misunderstand Gwenthlean's face, radiant' 
with blushing purity, or Herbert's look of 
proud satisfaction. 

When they reached the cottage, Mr. 
Lloyd detained Herbert without, and ques- 
tioned him. Herbert told him all without 
reserve. 

Mr. Lloyd shook his head, and mut- 
tered — 

** Young heads! young hearts," looking 
so curiously happy, in the midst of his 
feigned displeasure, that Herbert scarcely 
knew whether he was angry or not. 

" No secrets, Herbert, remember l" . he 
said, whilst he drew his : randson by the 
button-hole into the drawing-room, where 
sat Lady Llewellen and her children ; '^ all 
open and clear as the day. Nobody ever 
repented of too much sincerity, though 
thousands have regretted too much dupli- 
city. Allow me to introduce you to your 
future son-in-law, my dear madam/', he 
added, with mock gravity, dragging Her- 
bert, blushing like a girl, directly in face 



of Lady Llewellen, and occasioning* Gwen*- 
thlean to rise from her seat, and turn to- 
wards the door. "Don't run away, my 
dear; here is the culprit, and you must 
help to judge him." 

** Really, my dear grandfather," stam- 
mered Herbert, ** this is too bad.'' 

" Too bad !" exclaimed Mr. Lloyd ; " I 
think it was too bad of you to keep our 
tea waiting by detaining young ladies 
amongst old ruins by moonlight. But 
seriously, Mrs. Llewellen, Herbert has been 
sinning deeply, and you must adjudge his 
punishment/' 

Lady Llewellen perceived the confusion 
of Herbert's manner, and Gwenthlean's 
agitation, and wishing to spare them both, 
said that she thought a twelvemonth's ban- 
ishment would be a suf&cient punishment 
for any crime he could have committed, and 
would fall equally heavily upon the ac- 
cused, the accuser, and the judge. 

" Ostracism— and Gwenthlean to write 
the name ! be it so," said Mr. Lloyd, taking 
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(xwenthlean by the hand, and kissing her 
tenderly. 

"And Gwenthlean to write the recal/' 
said Herbert, taking her other hand, and 
leading her to the sofa near her mother, 
whilst he seated himself on the other side, 
and with a frank, bat agitated manner, told 
Ladj Llewelien that he feared he had been 
acting prematurely and imprudently, but 
that he hoped she would forgiye him, and 
pass no harder sentence upon him than she 
had already passed. He then gave her to 
understand in a few half audible words, the 
events of the evening, saying that his most 
earnest desire was to be enabled, with her 
and Gwenthlean's consent, to claim the 
hand he would fain ask at that moment. 
That no exertion on his part should be 
wanting to render him worthy of so great 
a prize, and that, in short, he prayed for 
her blessing on his efforts and his love. 

There was something so honourably 
trusting in his manner, that a woman less 
predisposed in his favour than Lady 
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Llewellen, could scarcely have fofund fault 
with him. She only cast a glance of enquiry 
at Gwenthlean, and seeing that her very 
soul was in the momentous subject, said 
with emotion — 

^' Herbert, if there were one thing iu 
this world that I could desire, it would be 
to see what you wish, consummated. But 
Gwenthlean is young — ^you are both young 
— and your future prospects most uncer- 
tain.'' 

Herbert only heard the first portion of 
the sentence, and seizing Lady Llewellen's 
hand, kissed it most devotedly, whilst he 
thanked her with heartfelt gratitude. Mr. 
Lloyd had listened to all she said, and 
with beaming eyes, exclaimed — 

^^You are right. No engagement! I 
insist upon no engagement. If they both 
prove constant, well and good, if not — but 
of course every body knows that lovers are 
never inconstant, so we will not let them 
set the exampW 

Herbert looked at Gwenthlean, and 
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-thought he read the word, ^^ constancj/- 
written on her countenance. Mr. Lloyd 
rubbed his hands and declared that not 
being in love, he was quite hungry, a de- 
claration in which Lizzie appeared to coin- 
cide, who was standing, looking very grave, 
near the tea-table : so they, at last, settled 
down to tea, a serious but a happy 
party. 

Why will Time always keep his regular, 
monotonous pace, whether we wish it or 
no? Never slackening when we would 
give worlds for another half-hour, never 
hastening when we long for the hours to 
pass? How quickly he seemed to stride 
over the ground that last evening I Every 
step was taken in a seven-leagued boot, 
and he would not even pause to take breath 
when the hours struck, one after another. 
He quite galloped from nine to ten, and 
would not slacken at the little warning the 
clock kindly gave five minutes before the 
hour fixed on for the parting. 

When friends are few, and separations 
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occur bat seldom, tears flow easilj. Gastom 
dries the eyes, and hardens the feelings. 
At the cottage they had few friends either 
to come or go, and therefore they had 
tears to spare> and they fell fast when Her- 
bert began to say good bye. 

" Kiss her, Herbert/' said Mr. Lloyd, the 
tears streaming down his aged cheeks, as 
Herbert held Gwenthlean's hand. 

Herbert looked at Lady Llewellen, and 
reading no disapprobation in her face, pres- 
sed the weeping, trembling girl to his keart, 
there in the presence of his friends. 

** God bless you both !" said Mr, Lloyd, 
emphatically, lifting his hand and eyes 
towards heaven. 

-**Amen," murmured Lady Llewellen^ 
and in a few moments more the painful 
parting was over, and Herbert was gone. 
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CHAPTEK XIV. 



^'Ohl there are some 
Can trifle in cold yanitj, with all 
The warm booI^b precious throbs, to whom it is 
A triumph that a fond, deroted heart 
Is breaking for them." 

Ii« B. Ii« 



Mr. Grant was a soldier of fortune, when 
the death of his very distant relatiye abroad 
pat bim into possession of an estate of three 
thousand a-year. He had hitherto lived 
upon his handsome person, gentlemanlike 
address, insinuating manners, and good 
family ; and whilst on the look out for an 
heiress, had, four passer le temsj run away 
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with the hearts of as many young ladies as 
were unfortunate and unsuspecting enough 
to beliere his fine speeches and eloquent 
glances. He had within him the princi- 
ples of that most despicable of all charao* 
ters, a hypocrite ; but as yet his talents in 
that line, had been principally developed 
in what is vulgarly called '^Flirtations/' 
The term must be used, though it is an 
odious one. The great end and aim of bis 
three years of military life, had been to con* 
tribute to his own amusement and to that 
of his brother officers, by *^ booking,'^ as he 
was pleased to call it, ^^ those very easily- 
caught creatures, yclept young ladies.^' It 
is true he was one of a class, amongst 
whom he was ambitious to shine, and who 
called him " a clever fellow ! — a capital fel- 
low ! — the best flirt in the regiment !" 

And after all, this flirtation is pleasant 
pastime, no doubt, for people who have 
nothing to do but to stalk to parade once a 
day, and then enquire how they shall get 
rid of the next four and twenty hours ; . for 
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¥rho would be at the trouble of studying 
the art of war, when there is no prospect 
of a battle ? Besides, Mr. Grant seemed 
made for it. Had such a fine figure; such 
a noble pair of black moustachios ; such 
languishing, , captivating eyes ; and, oh! 
such a talent for saying pretty notiiings^ 
that he was altogether irresistible. Then 
he rode so well — looked so handsome in 
his regimentals — said the word of command 
when he was obliged to do a little in the 
way of duty, with such a voice — that no 
woman, who had not been well trained to 
military manoeuvring, was proof against 
him. So, at least, he thought, and so, in 
many instances, it had proved, since he had 
the proud satisfaction of counting up half 
a score of broken hearts, and five hundred,' 
at least, of captivated ones. He was a 
brave and noble example of what man can 
do — of what a soldier can do— of what, in 
short, ambition can bring about in the way 
of conquest. 

When he parted with Herbert at the 
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foot of the cliff, this worthy ambition had 
possession of his mind. Not even his new 
estates, and all the business- matters they 
must entail, could divest him of it. 
•Thus is it ever with the one grand ob- 
ject of life. Nothing will turn a man from 
it 

; "Lovely creature, ^pon my soul,^^ he 
muttered, as he rode off. '* Llewellen again, 
too! The low-born, country clown! Fli 
teach him whether he dare, with impu- 
nity, to come between a gentleman and his 
purposes. I'll make him feel that I am not 
to be insulted without having my revenge ! 
And ril have it, or I mistake my power,*' 
and he looked complacently down upon his 
fine person. 

He was not long iii learning who Gwen- 
thlean was, and as much of her and her 
mother's history as was known ; and his 
desire was to become personally acquainted 
with them. He took great pains to create 
an agreeable impression amongst the simple 
folks by whom he found himself surrounded, 
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and whilst he wrote to entreat his friends 
to take compassion upon him, and visit him 
in the country of the *' Honyhnhums/* into 
which, Gulliver-fike, be had fallen, — he 
praised the Welsh, their country, and their 
language, so fervently, that he was declared, 
throughout his tenantry, to be the finest 
gentleman that ever set foot amongst 
them. 

When Mr. Lloyd, good, unsophisticated 
old man, made his first?civility-call upon 
him, he was as much prepossessed in his 
favour as the rest. And, no wonder, for he 
talked to him of his parish and his schools 
like a parson ; of parochial relief like an 
overseer ; of the antiquity of the Welsh 
language like a pedagogue ; and of the 
excellence of the Welsh mutton and ale 
like a native. Besides, he actually went 
to church I — a thing he had never before 
done by choice in his life — where, as he 
could only understand a small portion of 
the service, .he turned his attention to 
Gwenthlean's demure and serious counte* 
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nADoe, and thought what a beautiful subject 
she would be for a Madonna. But he was 
annoyed to find that she did not once look 
at him in return. Not even a glance aside, 
which, he thought, even the most modest of 
young women might be pardoned for 
giving, when such a handsome cavalier 
was in the way. He was so prominently 
placed, too, in that huge old pew, with the 
faded and moth-eaten red curtains, and the 
still more ancient monuments and armorial 
bearings. He would have been the admi- 
ration of half the misses in the world, and 
yet he could not secure a glance from a mere 
country girl! Provoking! but it was 
prudery or coquetry, he knew, and he 
would make her repent of it before he had 
been many months acquainted with her. 

When the service was over, he managed 
to meet Mr. Lloyd in the porch, just as he 
was shaking hands with Gwentblean. She 
turned away as he approached, to speak to 
a poor old cripple — a great favourite of 
Herbert — and then walked homewards 

VOL. I. Q 
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witk her mother. Mr. Gruit slipped hdf 
A eiown into the hands of the mpple, and 
followed with Mr. Lloyd. He said that ho 
understood the ladies in front of them vr&n 
his tenants, and was anxious for an intro* 
duction. Mr. Lloyd hurried on« and soon 
relieved his anxiety, hy presenting him in 
form. I must premise that he had first paid 
Mr. Lloyd a delicate compliment upon his 
excellent pronunciation of the fine old 
Welsh language ; and every body likes a 
comjdiment,' when they flatter theiQselves it 
is meant as a truth. 

The little oburch of Graigyvellyn was, as 
I have before said, built on a cliff, over* 
looking the sea. When the introductira 
took place, tbey were standing by the gate 
of the romantic chureh*yard, and the 
scene around them was wild and beautiful. 
Mr. Grant found, tiherefore, immediate 
subject for his powers cf eloquence in tim 
objects before him, and spoke of their 
magnificence rather in a strain of rhodo- 
montade — ^by way either of testing his new 



acquaintances^ or making an ethet. He 
bad often found a atring of fine words go a 
great way in country quartos, and had no 
doubt tb^y would tell on tbe present oc^ 
casion, 

- The path was narrow, and as the}^ 
walked on, he had the dissatlefaetion of 
finding himself in advance, with Lady 
Llewellen by his side, whilst Qwenthlean, 
Mr. Lloyd, and Lizzie fell back in the rear. 
His attention had been so wholly engrossed 
by tbe daughter, that he had not looked at 
the mother, and when he did look at her, 
was surprised to see so handsome a face, 
and so interesting a person. He perceived 
also that she did not appear particularly 
astonished by his grandiloquence, and when 
he changed his tone, and condescended to 
listen to her replies to his q^eBtion8, was 
struck with her very lady*Iikd manners. 
In spite of the extreme simplioity of her 
dress» and the apparent retirement of her 
position, Mr. Grant saw at once that she 
was a person of no ordinary east. Indeed 

Q 2 
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a real ladj is known in any situation of 
life, and in every garb. She has but to 
speak to be recognized. Accumulated mis-« 
fortunes may prey ^pon the mind, and eren* 
alter the person, but the patent of nobility, 
awarded by nature, will ever be percepti- 
ble. Lady Llewellen had lost none of her 
dignity ; on the contrary, she had perhaps 
acquired an additional portion ; for poverty 
sometimes makes those persons proud, who 
had been, in prosperity, humble. Thus, 
when she perceived a kind of assumption 
in the manners of her young landlord, she 
became reserved, and almost haughty, in 
her replies. 

They soon,- however, conversed with 
freedom, and as Mr. Grant had the rard 
talent of making his conversation agreeable 
to ^very one, they were mutually pleased 
with one another. When they came to the 
point of separation, he requested permission 
to be allowed to call at the cottage, as he 
was desirous of looking over his new pro- 
perty, and having received a polite assent 
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4x001 Lady Llewellen, and glanced admir- 
ingljr at Owenthlean, he took his leave. 

The following morning he called accord- 
ing to promise, habited in a shooting dress, 
and accompanied by two fine pointers. Fleet 
rushed out to assert his supremacy, and the 
keen eye of the sportsman soon discovered 
his beauties as a fox-hound, thougli there 
was no arresting his determined bark. He 
bounded ofi^, however, at the sound of a 
call from amongst the rocks, and Mr. Grant 
entered the cottage. 

Lady Llewellen received him alone, and 
after the customary salutation, he looked 
around him, with evident surprise and 
admiration, upon the paintings, harp, 
books, and general taste and elegance 
of the apartment. He expressed his 
opinion most warmly upon the excel- 
lence of the paintings, and discovered 
that most of them were done by Gwenth^ 
lean, and that it was she who played the 
harp. He looked at the door in the hope 
that she would come in, but he was disap- 
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{Kiiiitad* They f poke of paintings gene- 
raOj, and of the old nmsteis, in particular, 
of whom Mr. Grant professed himself a 
deroted admirer, and found a readj second 
in Ladj UeweUen. He said he had a 
beamtiliil littie head of Baphael^ and a 
small dande that he should he delight^ 
to lend Miss Llewellen to copy, and that he 
would other send or bring them down on 
the morrow, if Lady Llewellen would per- 
mit him to do so. Lady LlewdUen bowed 
her thanks — ^the door opened, and Mr. 
Grant looked anxiously towards it, but no 
Gwentidean entered. Lixzie's head popped 
in and out again, giving Mr. Grant an op* 
portunity for a well-turned compliment on 
her beauty. He lingered as long as po- 
liteness would allow him, but to no pur- 
pose, as Gwenthlean did not make her ap^ 
pearance, he then walked round the garden. 
Here he met Lizzie, and asked her to diow 
him all tShe lions, wfaioh she was well pleased 
iU> do, and Gwenthlean's flowers were ee* 
verally introduced to him. 



' ^ And where do these carious steps 
lead f he asked, fts tiiey stumbled upon the 
path to the grotto. 

'*0h! to Gwenthlean's grotto/' replied 
his little conductress. '^ Perhaps jou 
would like to see it/' 

^'By all means/' was the reply, and 
they ascended the steps. 

There sat Gwenthlean, reading, whilst 
the "wonders of the deep/' sparkled on 
every side of her. She blushed like the 
morning, as she arose and closed her book ; 
but Mr. Grant, with perfect ease of man- 
ner; apologized for his intrusion, praised 
the grotto, admired the beauty of the little 
bay upon which it looked, asked what book 
she was reading, and finally succeeded in 
drawing her into conversation. The grotto^ 
Lizzie told him, was of Herbert's fabrication, 
and he fancied that Gwenthlean looked un- 
necessarily long upon the ground when she 
said so ; the book was Tasso, and it opened 
quite naturally upon ^* the Armida," scene, 
between the leaves of which were some 
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driad wild-flowerSt that oocasiixied him- to 
aay, with a meaning glance at Gwenthlean^ 



* How manj a flower is bom to blusti unseen^ 
Asd wMtoitesweeinesB on the desert am** 



Thej descended together into the garden 
and Mr. Grant took his leave, fully impress 
sed with the notion that whatever Mrs. 
LkweUen might be as regarded family and 
f^^rtune^ both she and her daughters were 
Sttperior peopk in manners and acquire- 
aients. 

The following day he brought the pic* 
tiurts accv^ing to promise^ and found 
Gwaiihloui with her moihtf . It was im- 
l^iossdUe not to be flattored by his civility^ 
and pkoised with his society, and even. 
Gw«nthleaii» who had been prejudiced 
against bin at her first meeting, confessed 
that he was very agreeaUe. Still she did 
not altogether like his manners, particularly 
his occasional looks of admiration and deli* 
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bate compliments to herself. She had been 
unaccustomed to flattery, and her own 
natural sense of propriety told her, that a 
man who can compliment a woman of whom 
he knows comparatively nothing, must* 
either have a very mean opinion of her, 
or be half a fool himself. 

There was always some excuse, foir 
visiting the cottage, as time went on ; 
and Mr. Grant became quite at home with 
its inmates. Sometimes he had a present 
of game, at others a book, music, or some 
prints to introduce him; or there were im- 
provements to be made in the cottage, 
which he was determined to render perfect ; 
or he wished to consult the ladies concern- 
ing schools and charities ; in short he was 
fertile in expedients, until he found them 
unnecessary, and was permitted ingress and 
egress on the footing of a friend. But 
with Gwenthlean he could never proceed 
beyond the mere politeness and civility of 
good*breeding. She was always reserved 
and almost distant towards him^ which 

Q 5 
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piqaed his vanitj^ and made him use all 
his arts to please. In spite ci h&r being 
a simple coantry girl, be was oompeUed 
to acknowledge that tb^e was a some* 
thing about her be bad rarely found in 
others, and that something interested him 
more than he could hare supposed pes* 
isible. He was determined to add hers to 
his broken hearts, and as he set both re* 
ligion and morality at defiance, his private 
cogitations as to the means of achieving his 
6nd, were none of the worthiest ; and 
sometimes assumed a form that would have 
made her blush with indignation, could she 
have looked into the dark passages of his 
really dark mind. But the fascination of 
her loveliness and purity acted upon him 
like a spell, and drew him towards her con* 
stantly. She, on the contrary, rather shunned 
bis presence, and by so doing incited him 
to persevere in his visits. 

Meantime tbey had comfortable letters 
from Herbert, <^ which it will be unneces- 
sary to speak here, as we must pursue his 
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history in another chapter. Gwenthleaii 
read and re-read them with intense and 
pore delight, treasuring the one addressed 
to her as those who love with trath ever 
treasure the letters of the absent one. Mr. 
Grant's penetration discovered that Her- 
bert was not wholly indifferent to her, but 
whether as a friend or a lover he knew not^ 
Aince he never heard her mention his name. 
It might not be amiss, he thought, in any 
casO) to undermine him a little in her 
£ood opinion, so he set to work, one morn- 
ing, with this worthy end in view, having 
previously anranged bis plans. 

Lady Llewellen and Gweutblean were 
engaged, the one in working, the other in 
drawing, and Mr. Grant was amusing him* 
self by cutting Gwenthlean's pencils, and 
CfU'essing Fleet, whilst he conversed, prin- 
cipally, with Lady Llewellen, upon the dif- 
ferent members of the Haistings family. 
Gwenthlean was attentive, and evidently 
interested, in all he said, but a deeper 
blush overspead her face, when he carefully 
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Huhui imongut Ae fiunilj 
gray Ik vas dr j w iihh i g, and obficrrei that 
ke wat liigU J oamadamA hj most people. 
GvoilUeBB mtwet liked Mr. Grant ao wdi 
Wore, and began to think her piejudioe 
against hint nnfiMDided. After one or two 
RBarks mfom Herbert^s sneeeas at ooU^e 
and general abilitietB^ Mr. Giant said — 

^ Aje, ke vaa one of the luckiest fellows 
I erer knew. Lncky in more wajs than 
loTe as wdl as in literatnre. I 
saw hint eqnaDed amongst the fair 
He was a universal faToniite, and 
ran away with more hearts bj his quiet; 
insinnaling manners, than a rattling talk- 
atire wuJk, such as I, for instance, could 
ever 1m^ to da But I beUeve, poor 
fdlow, lie was seToelj wounded himself. 
IMd he eTcr mention Lady Louisa Level 
to you ?" 

** iVequently,* replied Lady Llewd- 
len. ^She was a very charming girl, I 

beUeve." 

*" So Llewellen thought^ I fiuicy/' said 
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Mn Grant, " and, to do justice to his good 
taste, so every one else thought. But he 
and Lady Louisa were inseparables ; and 
unless universal opinion was false, theref 
was more between them than the world 
was aware of. Indeed it would have been 
beyond the powers of human nature to 
resist so manv . attractions, when thrown' 
for months together in his way. She took 
it into her head to study languages, and 
he, being, as you know, a capital linguist, 
became her master. They read Tasso to- 
gether, and who could read Tasso with a 
beautiful woman, and not fall in love with 
her ? It was a sad case ; but, when too late, 
Llewellen took flight into Wales, and 
thence to the Continent, it is rather sup- 
posed, pn account of this unfortunate at*' 
tachment. Oh, Miss Llewellen! how did 
you manage that 1 you have actually let 
your brush drop upon that exquisite face, 
and ruined it irretrievably." 

Whilst Mr. Grant had been speaking, 
Gwenthlean had gradually ceased to draw, 
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and when he mentioned Tasso, the In'ndi 
which ehe held tremnlously between her 
fingers, ML npon her drawing, and, as he 
remarked, entirely spoilt it Her feelings 
were indescribable, and her endeayoars to 
appear calm, whilst her heart was trem-* 
bling with emotion, made her face pale, 
and her voice agitated. Her mother per- 
eeived and understood her conflicting feel- 
ings, and in order to conceal them from 
Mr. Grant, said, with somewhat a severe 
tone of voice — 

^^ Herbert Llewellen conld never be 
guilty of an unworthy or dishonoiumble 
action. I am convinced there must be 
some mistake in this. If he admired the 
Lady Louisa, I am sure he never, in her 
brother's house, and knowing the disparity 
of their conditions, songbt to gain her af- 
fection/' 

'^Seally, my dear Madam,'' said Mr. 
Grant, with an air of offended trath, ^' I 
cannot pretend to answer for Mr. Llewel- 
len's honourable feelings, in a matter where 
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the beart is concerned, and in whicb, w^ 
all know, prudence, sense, and discretion^ 
are so easily forgotten or set aside. ^I 
tell the tale as Hwas told to me/ and 
on the strength of my own obserTation* 
Of course I know nothing of their private 
^ motives : but this I know, that if singings 
together, conversation in public and pri* 
vate, glances on the one side, and blushes 
on the other, ever told tales, they told, in, 
this instance, of a sincere, but, I fear, un» 
happy attachment ; since, much as Lord 
Hastings respects Llewellen, I do not 
imagine either he or bis mother, would con« 
sent to his marrying Lady Louisa/' 

Mr. Grant stooped to pat Fleet, and then 
suddenly looked at Gwenthlean. 

'^ Dear me, Miss Llewellen,"' he said, 
<* you are ill ; you must not draw so closely. 
You will injure your health. What is the 
matter?' 

"Nothing,*' said Gwrenthlean, with ft 
strong effort ; and rising from her 



Sue: w Lksulj pLk : bm de dji not 

JClr. Gnii.: -peroEiTiri ust BivsLiMBt ke lad 
m-\iteL tiii it^ xLli Ik fgHspiraoBg vere 

;vTe:;Rc fc Hfrben, fcr Le b&d sUkai 
iisr ii^'JL i£ ilm. SilH ht cxoiiid sot oh 
dcTFUJjC iiie cfcW.npg £^e cisjoijed, if she 
TCkZr krei ils liraJ: for there was no 
Tis:l}e esL.zlz'Zk iji 2«r countenMnot^ and in 
a ftT xn: =:«€:.;§ she ^:ke as usuaL Coald 
he bare loJ^ei idio Ler breist| hoverer, 
lie wc;;!! kare seen enoii^ of toitmed 
feeiicg to sati^ him is to whether she 
lored or not. JjMdj Llewellen looked 
anxious and onaHafortable ; she longed to 
renew the subject that she saw was occa- 
sioning Gwenthlean so mnch pain, bat 
feared to increase it by doing so. Mr« 
Orant thought he had better leave them to 
digest what he had already said, before he 
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ftttempted any further disclosures, and 
wishing them good morning, returned home 
to ruminate over the success he had already 
had, and to plot the best means of improv- 
ing it. He knew he was on safe ground, 
as regarded himself, because Lady Louisa^ 
regard for Herbert had been generally re- 
marked upon, and various suppositions had 
been made concerning Herbert's guarded 
conduct 

When Mr. Grant was gone, Gwenthlean 
looked at her mother, and burst into tears. 
Lady Llewellen tried to comfort her, by 
assuring her that there must be some mis- 
take ; but Srhe could only lay her head upon 
her mother's bosom, and sob hysterically. 
She firmly believed all that Mr. Grant had 
said, although, whiUt believing it, she ex- 
cused Herbert. He had loved the Lady 
Louisa, deeply, devotedly ; she was beyond 
him, and he wished to forget her. Then 
he came home, and saw her — his poor, little 
sister Gwenthlean — and fancied, perhaps. 







swcQed Bto md^gpatioB, aad ihe 
iketHr froskr ejc^aad dcdned 
Ott Hctfcctt owU Bol be vwlhj of lier 
k^ if be cnld b^ve dccetved bar so 
amltj. Sht pictared to bcrsd^ tbe ben- 
tifid prl mkam be bsd oftoi pmsed ao 

vfpi to think bow 
by bis dde, readiiig Ta»o. 
Tm»! Ike vwd wm dradfol! She saw 
kis dark cjes knkiDg aidaidj into nn- 
other'i^ as ske once fancied Ibey had looked 
into bcfs ; she aeemed to bear the fair 
girl's heart heat, as hers had done, upon a 
amilar oocaaion; and to see him press her 
band, as he had done hers! The imaginary 
scene was maddening, and she again fled, 
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w if from herself, to oocapation, as a means 
of forgetfulness. Bat her mind found no 
relief. Sh» was haunted by the demon of 
doubt and mi8tru8t^.r4m eril spirit she had 
never harboured before-^-and no effort she 
made could ehase him from her soul. That 
diort half-hour had dianged her-^had im- 
planted the first feelingaof cold misanthropy 
in a heart that had scarcely thought an 
eyil thought, or dreamed an unhappy 
dream : that had never, certainly supposed 
it possible that she could be deceived in 
those it loved best The first bitter drop 
had fallen into Gwenthlean's cup, and, tor 
a time, she fancied that all the world must 
be deceivers. Her cheek was pale, and her 
heart cold, when she said so. There was 
an unnatural resolution in her step, and 
compression in her lip, and the universal 
love that generally warned her to exertion 
for the good of others, was gone. She 
would not shed another tear, or utter an- 
other regret — nor did she for several long^ 
weary, gloomy hours. 
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